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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership ef 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Universalist Sabbath School Union 


The Sabbath School Union was organ- 
ized in Boston by a group of interested 
men in 1852, ninety years ago. To begin 
with it functioned as a social club for 
teachers, but later instruction in Sabbath 
school work was given. It also later de- 
veloped that each school in membership 
was visited once a year. 

It was twenty years after the founding 
of the Union before women were per- 
mitted to serve on its board. 

In 1856, the need of regular teachers’ 
meetings was felt. These were inaugu- 
rated and were attended by hundreds. 
They were always preceded by supper. 
At this time stress was laid on the im- 
portance of keeping pupils in school be- 
yond an age at which they had been 
prone to think themselves too old to 
attend Sunday school. 

Through the years the board of gov- 
ernment has tried to meet the needs of 
the ‘schools. The founders started with 
no money. Today there is a fund of over 
thirty thousand dollars, the interest on 
which is spent for the schools. This fund 
was started by appealing to every Uni- 
versalist to make a contribution of a 
dollar a year. On payment of twenty 
dollars one became a life member. There 
were many life members. In the early 
years an annual festival was held, in 
which all the church schools co-operated, 
and from this seven hundred to a thou- 
sand dollars was earned. The board of 
government has always been prudent, 
and the fruits are seen today. Think 
of it! An organization with money to 
spend and no worry over making it! 

The Program Committee in the past 
season expended money on activities to 
help more teachers and workers in the 
schools. 

A Leadership Training Course was 
held at Headquarters for five evenings 
last October, with three accredited 
courses. The total registration was fifty- 
six. The average attendance was twenty- 
eight, and twelve credits were awarded. 

A Parents’ Night at the Everett 
church, with Dr. Adelaide T. Case as 
the speaker, proved to be one of the 
most helpful evenings in the year. 

A Midwinter Institute held on Jan- 
uary 17, Saturday afternoon and evening, 
was practical. The speakers conducted 
workshops on “Using Pictures with Chil- 
dren,’ “Using Music in the Church 
School,” “Dramatizing in Class and Wor- 
ship.” A conference hour for superin- 
tendents and ministers was also part of 
the program. ; 

In April a Junior Choir Festival was 
held in the Medford church. Five of the 
junior choirs from the schools partici- 
pated. 

The monthly meetings and the train- 
ing courses, however, do not present the 
whole picture. Each year the treasurer 
pays fifteen dollars for one or thirty dol- 
lars for two representatives to be sent 
to a summer institute, provided those 


sent will take an active part in the 
school the following year. Last year 
eleven persons attended institutes. One 
of the schools is given an equal sum to 
pay for necessary course material for the 
children. 

Fellowship groups met at each meet- 
ing, usually following the speaker, and 
discussed how that particular talk could 
be used in the different age-group classes 
in a church school. The worship services 
held at each meeting were planned by 
the leader in charge. 

Great credit is due the founders who 
planned so well. Great credit also is due 
to those who have served as officers 
through the years. I wish I could give 
the names of these faithful people, but 
space does not permit of it. The pres- 
ent officers are Frederick L. Harrison, 
Everett, president; Ralph O. Silva, Med- 
ford, vice-president; Mrs. Evelyn M, 
Barker, Medford, secretary; and Freder- 
ick F. Redgate, Grove Hall, treasurer. 

Dora J. Brown 


AT FIRST CHURCH 
IN SOMERVILLE 


At the First Universalist Church in 
Somerville, Mass., five babies were 
christened on Children’s Day by the 
pastor, Dr. George E. Leighton. 

Nine young men of the church are 
in the service. 

The Parish House will be available in 
the event of air raids. 

Two of the ladies of the church gave 
four one-hundred dollar bonds to Beth- 
any Union on the day of the opening 
of its new home. This was in gratitude 
for what the Union had meant to them 
when they were preparing for their life 
work. 


UNION SERVICES 
AT MARLBORO 


All Protestant churches of Marlboro, 
Mass., are participating for the first time 
in union summer services. Ten years 
ago the Baptist, Congregational and 
Methodist churches commenced holding 
such services, last year the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches joined, and this 
year the last remaining one, the Episco- 
pal, is participating. 


WHO’S WHO 

Paut T. McCuurxi is minister of 
the Edwards Congregational Church in 
Northampton, Mass. 

Rowranp Gray-Smiru is minister of 
the Unitarian church at Sharon, Mass., 
and professor of philosophy at Emerson 
College, Boston. 

W. W. Wixarp is a retired Congrega- 
tional minister living in Rochester, Wis. 

Brarnarp F. Gissons is minister of 
the Universalist church at Wausau, Wis. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is a well-known 


Unitarian minister and author now set- 
tled at Milton, Mass. 
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Mr. High’s Indictment of the Churches 


N an article which appeared in the New Republic, 

June 22, entitled “The Church Unmilitant,”’ Stanley 
High told the truth about the relation of the church 
and church press to our war effort, but not all the truth. 
Dr. Hartman, president of the Associated Church 
Press, in a reply to Mr. High, pointed out that various 
representative journals, without preaching hate, are 
giving strong support to our country in its hour of trial 
and danger. These include Advance, the organ of the 
Congregational Christian churches, Zions Heraid 
(Methodist), which Dr. Hartman edits, and Tur 
CuristiAn LEApER. 

Those supporting the war for freedom are doing so 
without fallmg into the abyss into which some of the 
ministers fell during the last war, when they lost their 
dignity and talked about Germans as if they did not 
belong to the race for which Christ died. 

We now who are supporting the war assert that the 
church and church people must take their “share of 
hardship as good soldiers of Jesus Christ,” that those 
who stand aloof from the “blood and sweat and tears” 
cannot possibly have any influence at the peace table, 
that the church itself and all that it stands for are in 
danger under Nazi domination, and that it is the duty 
of manly men, whether they call themselves Christians 
or not, to liberate captives, help the oppressed, save the 
women and children, and destroy the power of the 
oppressors. 

We who are supporting the war do not yield to any- 
body in our detestation of war as an instrument of 
national policy and in our belief that better ways in 
which to settle international troubles can and will be 
found. 

We should call ourselves pacifists if the word had 
not been appropriated by the people who refuse to have 
anything to do with war, even in defense of their homes 
and little ones. 

Now Mr. High is right in one thing. Those who 
are supporting the war, and the ratio in the Congre- 
gational Christian churches was almost 4 to 1, and in 
the Episcopal Church even higher, are not as vocal as 
those who take the pacifist position. 

Because it is well financed, ably edited in many 
ways, and able to command the services of distinguished 
writers, the Christian Century is taken as the most 
representative of our religious papers. That may have 
been true at one time, but it is too much to say that 
it is true now. The erratic editorial policy of that 
paper, first isolationist and then would-be isolationist, 


first pacifist and then “wants to be pacifist,” first 
against the government and then for the government 
but pullmg back on the halter, has destroyed much of 
its influence. But Mr. High takes this paper as the 
voice of Protestantism. 

Mr. High is right about another class of Christians 
who are not pacifists. 

He describes accurately the people who are for the 
war but who don’t say anything about it and who 
don’t want any church convention to say anything 
about it. They stand in mighty contrast to church 
leaders of the past—Asbury, Muhlenberg, Brooks, 
Gibbons, Cadman—who “bore a full share of the heat 
of the battle and, by what they did as much as by what 
they said, invested it with and kept alive in it some 
spiritual meaning.” 

The pacifists in our churches are admirable, the 
politicians are not. 

The pacifists are admirable for moral stamina, but 
not for moral insight. 

We have a feeling that Mr. High’s article will scare 
some people off the fence, and if it does the entire 
church will be his debtor. 

“If the trumpet give forth an uncertain sound who 
shall prepare himself for the battle?” 


WHAT IS COMING SEPTEMBER FIFTH 


E are making preparations to help in the observ- 

ance of Religious Education Week, which this 
year runs from Sunday, September 27, through Sun- 
day, October 4. 

We have in our own fellowship some of the best- 
known leaders of religious education to be found any- 
where. We have a well-organized General Sunday 
School Association, which, with one of the smallest 
of budgets, does the greatest of work. There is no 
question about the intellectual caliber or the utterly 
selfless spirit of the people running our General Sun- 
day School Association. The only question is whether 
or not we have sense enough, we members of a progres- 
sive, enlightened religious denomination, to support 
the G.S. S. A. and to follow its lead. 

With the help of the G. S. S. A., the Association 
of Universalist Women, our young people’s department, 
our field worker and others, we are putting out a spe- 
cial number of THe CuristrAN Leaver September 5, 
which bids fair to be one of the best numbers that this 
paper has ever issued: We have articles projected and 
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articles finished on the field as a whole and on special 
phases of the work by distinguished writers, and on 
the application of the material to our church schools, 
small and great. 

We are getting out a large edition as a denomina- 
tional service, and progressive states led by LIllinois 
already are planning to put this number of Tur Lraprr 
into the hands of every church-school teacher and 
officer. 

Long before the proclamations of the governors 
calling for Religious Education Week appear, under 
the inspiration of our own General Sunday School 
Association, our denomination is making plans for the 
observance. 

It is an important year in the history of our coun- 
try. We believe that this church-school week will 
meet a need. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL DELEGATES VISIT 
ENGLAND 


ORD has been received in this country of the 
safe arrival in London of John Foster Dulles, 
chairman of the Commission to Study the Bases of a 
Just and Durable Peace of the Federal Council, and 
Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, secretary of the Commission. 
Mr. Dulles and Dr. Van Kirk were invited to visit 
England by the British Council of Churches, of which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is chairman. While in 
London Mr. Dulles and Dr. Van Kirk will confer with 
British church leaders concerning matters of mutual 
interest in the area of postwar reconstruction. It is 
_ expected that the American churchmen will visit many 
of the principal cities of the British Isles for a series 
of conferences and personal interviews. Both favor 
support of our war effort and peace that will last. 


MISS BRUNER VISITS OUR SOUTHERN FOLK 


EV. EDNA P. BRUNER, general field worker, 

has recently returned from a visit with our South 
Carolina Universalists. Her story of the work in South 
Carolina is inspiring and heartening. We hope to 
present this story in a future issue of THe CurisTian 
LEADER. 

Miss Bruner went from Rocky Mount, “a city 
church with its greatest strength and hope in the chil- 
dren of its church school,” to Outlaw’s Bridge, “with 
the church at the very heart of the community.” She 
visited the Clinton Circuit, ‘“‘scattered over a radius 
of fifty miles,” and Friendly House in the mountains, 
which “serves many people not only with church school 
and church but in basic economic needs and with the 
nurse’s mission.” She watched the Boorns at work in 
Friendly House and climbed mountains with Nurse 
Gaskins. 

We will not attempt to tell Miss Bruner’s story here 
but simply remind our readers again, as we have in 
the past and will in the future, that here is a work of 
which we may be proud, and which we must continue 
to support in larger not lesser manner. The Boorns, 
the Skeelses, the Ulrichs, the Bryants, and Nurse Gas- 
kins are preachers of the gospel as most of us cannot be. 
With medical kit and tool kit, by the bedside and at 
the workbench, by daily deeds of intelligent Christian 
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thoughtfulness, they preach the gospel in season and 
out. To us is given the great privilege of supporting 
them in the work. They do not ask much. We must 
not fail them. 


Be Ha 


NEW ZEALAND IS NO MERE SPECTATOR 


HOSE who read the news despatches with some 

care or who listen to the broadcasts from distant 
lands may have noted the role of New Zealand troops. 
in the desperate fighting in North Africa. It was the 
New Zealanders who were rushed up from some other 
area to plug a dangerous gap in the British lines. 
These tough, hardy, self-reliant men have acquitted 
themselves nobly wherever they have served. 

Thousands of miles from where the New Zealand- 
ers are fighting lies the homeland that they love. In 
America we know comparatively little about New 
Zealand. A friend marries and goes there to live and 
we dimly imagine she has gone to the ends of the 
earth. But New Zealand is a great, progressive land. 
Before us as we write lies a statement put out by the 
Anglican and Free Churches of New Zealand with the 
blessing of the Roman Catholic archbishop. The 
statement marks the beginning of a campaign in New 
Zealand for “Christian Order.” The great issue, de- 
clares the statement, is not the safety of New Zealand 
but “whether liberty, truth, justice are to survive as. 
ruling principles in human affairs.” The statement 
goes on to declare that in the past few years democracy 
has been weakened by a decay of the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility and by a loss of faith. “It is: 
not sufficient to lament this sickness. Action must 
be taken.” Holding that great improvements are 
born in agony of spirit, these church leaders call upon 
all branches of the church to unite and prepare them- 
selves so that the end of the war will not find them 
morally exhausted, dispirited and without will to build 
a new life out of the ruins of the old. 

In New Zealand the church leaders would have a 
united church set an example to a disunited world. 

The theological basis for the campaign is simple: 
“God is not an impotent spectator of the world’s 
tragedy. He is always seeking to express his will 
through human striving. It is the faith that springs 
from obedience to God’s active will which can bring’ 
man’s dream of a better order to fruition. In Christ 
we have a unity more fundamental than any dif- 
ferences.” 

As students of world affairs, this is illuminating. 
As spectators, it is interesting. But how long are we 
going to be satisfied with being students and 
spectators? 


EVEN A BISHOP CAN ERR 


N Episcopal bishop sending out a letter to his 

rectors asking them not to help the United Service 
Organizations since they are not Episcopal, but to 
concentrate on church appeals, is a new phenomenon. 
The Right Rev. Middleton S. Barnwell of Savannah, 
Georgia, is the bishop in question, and his action 
stands in glaring contrast to the words and works of 
most Episcopalians. 
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BYPRODUCTS OF CHURCH PAPERS 


HERE are people even in the Methodist Church 

who would kill off church papers the moment they 
show a deficit. Such people forget both the products 
and the byproducts of church papers. 

Ralph Stoody, director of Methodist information, 
has given us a few byproducts of church papers. 
Among them was this: 


Buckley Pavilion was dedicated Sunday, June 21, 
by Bishop Francis J. McConnell. It is a new, million- 
dollar, nine-story, 144-bed modern surgery building on 
the grounds of the Methodist Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It is named for the late Dr. James Monroe Buckley, 
who was for many years editor of the Christian Advo- 
cate. In 1881 he wrote an editorial, calling attention to 
the fact that not in all the world was there a Methodist 
hospital. 

Inspired by this, George I. Seney, an able banker, 
made a gift of four hundred and ten thousand dollars 
to found the Methodist Episcopal Hospital in Brooklyn. 

Methodist hospitals have since multiplied and now 
number eighty-two in this country, thirty-seven in 
other countries. 


It all started from an editorial in a church paper. 


Dr. Stoody goes on to say that even if all the 
things that people write to editors in an ugly mood 
were true, we still ought to support church papers 
because of the byproducts. 


THE LOST TOOL 


URING the summer, when our office is a com- 

bined study and workshop, we alternate reading 
and writing with amateur carpentry. There is much 
rest and some mental stimulation in the process. Occa- 
sionally the recreative processes of the mind are spoiled 
when the hand can’t find the tool it needs to finish the 
job. Ina little shop with a little bench this ought not 
to be. Why then does it happen? Because, like many 
amateurs, we sometimes clutter up the bench with too 
many tools, especially gadgets. Many tools in dis- 
orderly array are a hindrance when all that is needed is 
the few simple tools of the kind that were well known 
in the carpenter shop in Nazareth. When we lose that 
simple old hammer or can’t put our hand on that worn 
old block plane we are frustrated by the very activity 
that should rest us. When we stop and take time to 
clear the bench of nonessentials the job not only runs 
smoothly, but the mind functions clearly again. 

The desk is not unlike the workbench, as every 
editor knows. There again the source of frustration is 
often too many tools—too many books, of indifferent 
quality, too many stale notes, too many old letters, too 
many panacea pamphlets. Here, too, confusion and 
frustration are banished by a clearing-out process. 
There remain a few old tools that stand us in good 
stead; a Bible, a dictionary, a few great classics (and 
for some of us a spelling book), used well bring peace 
and stimulation and increase of good works. 

As on our desks and our benches, so in our lives; 
frustration comes from too much clutter of too many 
things, pseudo tools that are only gadgets. These use- 
less things too often conceal the one tool for living 
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that we need most, that is, quiet Steady meditation on 
the fundamental values of life. For all who suffer from 
the jitters of our time we recommend regular periods 
of quiet meditation on the power of good will, the 
beauty of the understanding heart, and the majesty of 
the forgiving spirit. In such thoughts the spirit of 
finite man stands in reverence in the presence of the 
Eternal God, and that man finds himself a living soul 
and turns to his work with a renewed spirit. 


E. H. L. 


MAKING HAY 


HERE are compensations in getting to the country 

a month late and in landing there in the midst of 
haying. One notes things that otherwise he might 
miss. 

Not the scent of new-mown hay. That he would 
notice any time. Nor the sound of mowing machines 
in the distance. That always is music. But when 
one is plunged into haying suddenly, he senses the 
volume of it and the necessity of co-operative effort in 
order to handle it. 

Hay is an important crop tied up with the support 
of horse-drawn vehicles and with the milk supply of 
the country. This year in the section that we know 
best, it is a large crop because of a wet spring. That 
means more condensed milk for soldiers in faraway 
places and more for undernourished babies at home 
and abroad. 

The farmers who are unable to hire help combine 
forces and do the haying together. There are two two- 
horse teams to draw in instead of one. There are two 
sturdy men to pitch off and mow away instead of one. 

The great law of teamwork is obeyed, as it has to 
be in every crisis and emergency. 

Another thing about the haying that we like is that 
everybody does his best. There is no limitation of 
output. There is no jealous watching to see if too 
much is raked up in a day. Owner and helper do the 
best they can and redouble efforts to get loads in before 
a shower. It is an old-fashioned industry with old- 
fashioned standards, and they are good standards. 


LEARNING TO WALK AGAIN 


ITH lessened use of automobiles some people are 
finding again the joy of walking. City streets, 
quaint houses and gardens not seen in_years once more 
arrest our attention as we take some short cut through 
a town that in recent years we have known only along 
main highways. In the country we have discovered 
again the grassy lanes with honeysuckle on the banks 
and birds nesting in the coverts. 
We see more when we walk. We think more. We 


- find again what our legs are for and what meditation 


means. 

True, there are days when heat is intense and 
humidity is high. But generally on such days there is 
the cool of the evening and often a moon in the sky. 

Not grudgingly or of necessity let us put up the 
motor car unless we absolutely have to use it. Let us 
walk and be glad about it. After all what’s in the mind 
is what counts, and we can learn to control the mind. 
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The General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches 


As Doctor Perkins Saw It 


T was the great privilege of Dr. Emerson H. Lalone 

and myself to attend the recent sessions of the Gen- 
eral Council of Congregational Christian Churches at 
the University of New Hampshire in Durham, N. H., 
as the ecumenical delegates from the Universalist 
Church of America during the week of June 18-25. We 
were accorded, as were similar delegates from other 
communions, gracious hospitality as guests of the 
Council. That is more than a courtesy phrase. The 
accommodations assigned to us Universalists were in 
the building occupied by high officials of the Council. 
It was the college infirmary, and widespread merriment 
was aroused when it was learned that our spacious 
suite was in the isolation ward! Any doubtful implica- 
tion, however, was dispelled by a member of the im- 
portant business committee who said, “Don’t feel bad; 
I was placed in the psychopathic ward!” 

It will be remembered that our General Convention, 
at its session last September, accepted the invitation 
of the Congregational Council to appoint two ecumeni- 
cal delegates, and reciprocated that fraternal action by 
inviting the Congregationalists to send two similar 
delegates to our body. I am happy to report that the 
delegates thus appointed are Rev. Russell H. Stafford, 
D.D., and Rev. Horace Holton. 

It is not my purpose to report in any detail the 
proceedings of the General Council. In size it exceeded 
expectations. Over one thousand six hundred dele- 
gates, associates and visitors were registered, taxing 
the resources of the University to the limit and beyond. 
The great assembly hall, seating two thousand people, 
was crowded at every general session. Many of the 
problems dealt with were familiar to us. They even 
spent a forenoon discussing amendments to their con- 
stitution—which made us feel very much at home. More 
significant than the size of the gathering or any specific 
action was the high-mindedness, spiritual devotion, 
catholicity, world vision, and unfettered democracy of 
this great fellowship of free Christians. The debates 
were models of courtesy, good humor and genuine 
respect for often sharply opposing views. One felt that 
he was in an assembly not only of free Christians but 
of Christians who were more concerned for our com- 
mon Christianity at a time of world crisis than for 
sectarian prestige or aggrandizement—a spirit that 
culminated in the impressive Service of Ecumenical 
Worship, of which especially I want to speak. 

Before I come to that, a word should be said as to 
the deeper significance of the plan of the Congrega- 
tional Council to invite ecumenical delegates from 
other Christian churches and, if others are so minded, 
to interchange such delegates. It means much more 
than to receive fraternal delegates as a gesture of good 
will, have them take a bow, and permit them to remain 
as friendly visitors. It means acknowledging them as 
fellow members of the universal church, which is what 


“ecumenical” means, and, so far as legal limitations 
permit, giving them standing in each other’s official 
assemblies. Such was the interpretation emphasized 
by Dr. Douglas Horton, secretary and minister of the 
Council, who embodies in himself the statesmanlike 
catholicity of the ideal, at a breakfast given by officials 
of the Council. We were urged to regard ourselves 
as in very truth “associate members,” so designated by 
the official badges we wore, with the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the deliberations of the Council if we saw 
fit to do so. That we restrained an occasional impulse 
to contribute pearls of illuminating wisdom to an 
abundance of speech does not alter the fact that the 
restraint was self-imposed, not compulsory. 

This simple plan of cultivating through acquaint- 
ance the deep unities that actually do exist beneath 
ecclesiastical or creedal differences, rather than of 
manufacturing unities that theoretically ought to 
exist, 1s already bearing fruit. Ecumenical delegates 
to the Congregational Christian Council have so far 
been appointed not only by the Universalist Church 
of America but also by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the Methodist Church, the Episcopal Church, 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, and the Dutch 
Reformed Church. And, as is generally known, the 
interim appointees of the Congregational, Unitarian 
and Universalist bodies have held frequent meetings 
this last year to explore methods by which these 
churches of the “congregational way” can make a 
united impact on the thought and action of a trou- 
bled world. 

Such was the spiritual setting of the impressive 
Service of Ecumenical Worship on Sunday evening, in 
which, as stated on the program, “the General Coun- 
cil of Congregational Christian Churches unites with 
representatives of other churches to express and fur- 
ther the unity of the whole Church of Christ which is 
becoming a reality in the World Council of Churches. 
Through this act of corporate worship we would be 
lifted above the particular time and place to be 
united in the continuity of the worship of the church 
throughout all the ages, thereby deepening the con- 
sciousness that we belong to a fellowship that knows 
no boundaries of color, race or creed.” 

On the platform stood an altar bearing a cross and 
lighted candles. As the vested choir and the robed 
participating clergy moved up the aisle, the great con- 
gregation joined in the noble hymn, “O God, our help 
in ages past.” Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, chairman of 
the Committee on Interchurch Relations and Christian 
Unity, led in a responsive Act of Adoration and 
Praise, and Rey. Gardiner Day, of the Episcopal 
Church, in a Litany of Penitence. The choir sang 
Mozart’s “Gloria” from the Twelfth Mass. Rev. 
John H. Lathrop, of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, read the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. 
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Then followed a dramatic recital of the Lord’s Prayer, 
first given in their native tongues by representatives 
of seven different peoples—Finnish, French, German, 
Italian, Japanese, Marathi, Portuguese—then in the 
“Our Father” of our English speech. To the pro- 
foundly moved congregation, newly aware of the uni- 
versal spirit of this prayer of our common humanity, 
it was the miracle of Pentecost come again, when each 
heard the other speaking in his own tongue the message 
of the living God. 

The sermon by Rev. George W. Richards, first 
vice-president of the General Synod of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, was a noble plea for St. Paul’s 
ideal of unity through diversity, based on the decla- 
ration, “There are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit; and there are diversities of operations but the 
same Lord.” It was a thoroughgoing and uncompro- 
mising elaboration of the thesis that Christian unity 
can never come through endeavoring to prescribe 
creedal uniformity. The Ecumenical Church will come 
as the inevitable and spontaneous fellowship of those 
to whom doing the will of God as revealed in Christ 
is the supreme and all-controlling purpose, who con- 
tribute their differing gifts to the service of the one 
Spirit, who are inspired by their differing forms of 
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thought and traditions to devotion to the common 
Lord. The sermon was all the more significant as 
being preached by the representative of a church 
predominantly conservative in its theology. I should 
be glad to have Dr. Richards preach that sermon at a 
Universalist convention as the interpretation of the 
prophetic significance of our own bond of fellowship— 
“a common purpose to do the will of God as Jesus re- 
vealed it and to co-operate in establishing the king- 
dom for which he lived and died.” It evoked no mood 
of self-gratulation but rather a fervent prayer that we 
prove ourselves to be fruitful members of the ecu- 
menical church to which we profess to belong. 

The sermon was followed by the Litany for the 
Church, which I had the privilege of leading, in which 
we prayed “for the whole Church of Christ, scattered 
abroad : throughout the world and bearing many 
names.” Rev. Clarence P. Dame, of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, offered prayers of Intercession and 
Petition. Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, of the Methodist 
Church, closed the service with St. Chrysostom’s 
familiar prayer and the benediction. The congrega- 
tion joined in the great hymn, “The church’s one 
foundation,” as I have seldom heard it sung, and went 
out under the spell of a transfiguring experience. 


As Doctor Lalone Saw It 


N his account of the Ecumenical Service of Worship 

at the sessions of the General Council of Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins 
has expressed the spirit of that great gathering. 
Whence comes this “spiritual devotion, catholicity, 
world vision, and unfettered democracy” which Dr. 
Perkins so rightly cites? I found it in the vital mis- 
sionary spirit of the Congregationalists, layman and 
cleric. The ancient Christian admonition to make 
known the gospel to all people is taken seriously and 
treated intelligently by this great fellowship of free 
Christians. In all the deliberations of the Council, 
black, brown, yellow and white men and women were 
active in fellowship. Concern for far-distant fields 
and for home projects was always in evidence. 

Continued world service, in the spirit of Christ, 
in war as in peace, was the keynote of Dr. Russell H. 
Stafford’s address reporting to the Council for the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. The fact that the American Board, of which 
Dr. Stafford is president, went into session by the 
simple device of the moderator’s turning over the 
chair to Dr. Stafford was explained to the ecumenical 
delegates by Dr. Stafford’s statement, “The American 
Board is simply the Congregational Christian Churches 
in the United States in the functions of extension 
which they exercise beyond the frontiers of our repub- 
lic.” In other words the whole fellowship is the mis- 
sionary organization. Speaking of the missionaries 
and the peoples they serve, Dr. Stafford said, “We 
go to exchange ideas about God with them, and let 
them see for themselves whether what we see in 
Christ is really there. ... The supreme importance 
of this world-wide Christian ministry of humble lov- 
ing-kindness in our day of destruction lies in the fact 
that beneath the troubled plane of public events, 
down where men live, it is laying, through personal 


relations, strong foundations for that eventual order 
of mutual trust and aid among all nations and races 
which will bring the kingdom of heaven to this earth.” 

This spirit of world Christian service was beauti- 
fully dramatized Monday evening at the service of 
dedication of four young missionaries under appoint- 
ment to Africa and Asia, at which Dr. Horton 
presided. 


Dr. Horton: 

We are gathered together as representatives of the 
Congregational Christian Churches of the United States 
and as fellow members of the World Family of Chris- 
tians. Let us dedicate ourselves to the task committed 
to us of sharing the Gospel with all mankind. A suffer- 
ing world calls to us today—a world starving for food, 
a world thirsting for the Living Water, a free world 
shedding its blood that all mankind might know the 
life abundant. 

Congregation: 

From whence come these calls of suffering mankind? 

Dr. Horton: 

From the millions now living under the flags of our 
world-wide field: from war-weary China still seeing the 
stars through smoke and flames; from awakened India, 
continuing its age-old search for Peace and Light; from 
race-scarred Africa struggling in its upward climb; 
from threatened Turkey and Ancient Syria so near to 
the land made holy by Jesus of Nazareth; from stricken 
Greece, our common ancestor of noble words and deeds; 
and from all countries separated from our own by the 
cruel fate of war. 


The four young people—a doctor, a teacher, a 
nurse and a minister—responded to the call, each 
with a simple statement ending with the words, “I 
am ready to go, send me.” The congregation re- 
sponded, “Lord, we, too, have heard thy call. We are 
ready to send them, to sustain them and to hold them 
in our prayers and in our steadfast affection.” The 
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minister of the Council, Dr. Horton, the missionaries, 
and the congregation then joined in the concluding 
prayer. It was a short simple service but of great 
significance, for from it goes Dr. Edward Clark Riggs 
to a ministry of healing in China, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Darland Webb to East Africa, and Charles 
Paul Heineman to India. 

In this sacrificial missionary spirit I am convinced 
is the significance, the vitality, and the promise of the 
Congregational churches. It is the spirit that sent 
our own missionaries to Japan and kept them there 
for half a century. It is the spirit that has kept Ruth 
Downing there against orders from her board. It is 
the spirit that sent Gustav Ulrich into the South and 
which sustains and keeps him there. It is the spirit 
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that animates the Congregationalist, Howard A. 
Kester of Black Mountain, North Carolina, contem- 
porary and associate in Southern work with Ulrich. 
[In his address before the Council Kester cited 
Ulrich’s splendid work.| It is the compassionate, 
healing, forgiving, understanding, and _ everlastingly 
sacrificial spirit of Christ. As ecumenical delegate I 
am most happy to report that I found something 
of that spirit revealed in quiet talks with our Congre- 
gational friends all the way from that modest man 
Douglas Horton, who is in truth their “minister,” to 
the least-known lay delegate. The world is their 
parish. 

For more of this spirit for ourselves and for our 
fellow Universalists we devoutly pray. 


As Doctor Gilroy Saw It 


F the thirteen National or General Councils that 

the present writer has attended, the General 
Council that closed its sessions at Durham, N. H., on 
June 25, is the most difficult to write about, or 
appraise. 

It was a Council of surprises and contrasts, in 
which the reactions and opinions of delegates and 
associates were widely varied. Some, with consider- 
able experience of Councils, considered it the best that 
they had ever attended; others, who were equally 
emphatic, thought it lacking in distinctive quality or 
commanding utterance; while still others, appreciative 
of the individual sessions and of the fellowship, felt 
that in its general effect the Council failed to give a 
positive note of leadership, or any assurance to the 
millions called to sacrificial service for their country, 
in an hour when peaceable peoples were never more 
imperiled or the very foundations of democracy and 
freedom, including religious liberty, more in danger of 
destruction. For each of these opinions from a par- 
ticular viewpoint much might be said; but appraisal 
of the Council calls for something more eclectic, ap- 
prehensive of all the facts, and more appreciative of 
the spirit of the Council itself. 

It was, as we have said, a Council of surprises. 
The first surprise was in its size, which quickly dis- 
posed of all prognostications, including our own. In- 
stead of a small and limited Council, as we had antici- 
pated, it was, except for Berkeley, the largest Council 
that has ever been held. Instead of an attendance of 
about eight hundred, which, we understand, was the 
General Council office’s estimate, exceeding Advance’s 
own expectation, the actual attendance of delegates 
and. associate delegates who paid the registration fee 
was 1,740, and this did not include some hundreds of 
unregistered daily visitors. The sustained attendance 
at the individual sessions, including the rather lengthy 
evening meetings, was more marked than ever before. 
The large New Hampshire Hall was almost contin- 
uously well filled or crowded, and it should be added 
the acoustic arrangements through the amplifier were 
excellent. 

For one whose correspondence and contacts with 
all parts of the country have been extensive, the 
Council held a surprise in the number of delegates 
who took the position of refusal to support the gov- 


ernment and the armed forces of the country in the 
present war crisis—a matter all the more surprising 
in view of the fact that of the thousands from our 
churches who have been called to military service 
only fifty-two (according to the Committee’s report) 
have registered as conscientious objectors. 

It was a Council of contrasts in equally striking 
respects. The contrast of views, temperaments, and 
reactions is not unique, but never has a Council met 
under such a contrast of favorable and unfavorable 
conditions. The spacious campus and fine buildings 
of the University of New Hampshire, with its cordial 
welcome, provided a setting of unusual expansiveness 
and attractiveness, but the bottleneck in the serving 
of meals, due partly to the unexpectedly large attend- 
ance and partly to the inadequacy of facilities at this. 
particular point, made for a situation embarrassing 
alike to hosts and guests. Despite the long lines that 
at most meals stretched far outside the cafeteria 
awaiting service, the delegates, many of whom felt 
the strain, evidently accepted the situation with pa- 
tient understanding and equanimity. 

Apart from surprises and contrasts the great posi- 
tive expressions of the Council centered around the 
two words “ecumenicity” and “humanitarianism.” 
For the first time, in accordance with the vote at 
Berkeley, the Council welcomed delegates from other 
denominations, not as visitors and fraternal guests 
but as inherent members of the Council, with all privi- 
leges except that of actual voting, and provision to 
make this permanent was written into the constitution. 
Particulars will be found elsewhere of the Ecumenical 
Service on Sunday evening, but this epoch-making 
service was only the high and most distinctive expres- 
sion of what characterized the Council in its whole 
spirit and throughout its sessions. 

The same may be said of the humanitarian empha- 
sis. It underlay the Statement on the Relation of 
the Church and the War, a matter that has been 
widely misrepresented and misinterpreted in the pub- 
lic press, and that is likely to be misunderstood in our 
churches. It became evident early in the Council 
that sharp and irreconcilable differences were present 
on the issue of support or nonsupport of the country 
in what most of us regard as a war that has been 
forced upon us, if we are not to yield to totalitarian 
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aggression. The adoption of the Statement leaving 
freedom for expression of two strongly conflicting 
_ views was not a compromise or a straddling of the 
issue; on the contrary, the action was taken in recog- 
nition that no compromise was possible in the pres- 
ence of these completely irreconcilable conscientious 
convictions concerning participation or nonparticipa- 
tion in war. But the nonpacifist’s belief that the 
pacifist’s attitude means acceptance of aggression and 
submission to all that the Axis powers represent, does 
not alter his recognition that the pacifist in his own 
way and from his own standpoint stands for peace, 
freedom, and all the humanitarian ends and purposes 
for which the nonpacifist [Are we not all pacifists in 
ultimate goal and purpose?] will fight, if necessary, 
to defend or attain. The adoption of the Statement 
in its main part was in recognition of this unity in 
common ends and purposes which has preceded the 
present crisis and which will outlast the immediate 
crisis with its occasion of division. We are united in 
common hopes, aims, and purposes, regardless of 
whether we will fight or not, or support those who are 
fighting. 

That the Council was divided it is a pretense to 
deny. The division, as we point out, was complete 
and irreconcilable. The semblance of unity was only 
on matters about which any Council would have 
united; division was sharp on the immediate issue of 
the war. Unity since Pearl Harbor, whatever may 
be the situation in the country at large, is not found 
within our own fellowship; and the Council has spoken 
in terms of its division on that issue, rather than in 
any commanding and united way. It is doubtful 
whether the strong majority vote will be interpreted 
for what it is, or for what it would have appeared to 
be had it been a vote on a straight resolution, rather 
than on one of two alternate paragraphs. Here, at 
any rate, are the facts. The issue is before the 
churches as it was before the Council. Will it show 
as evidence accumulates that Congregational Chris- 
tians, in proportions represented by the Council vote, 
are, respectively, against participation in the war, or 
“in obedience to Christian conscience, will support the 
present war effort of our country at whatever sacri- 
fice of life and treasure”? Or is it a significant fact 
that only fifty-two of those nonexempt from the draft 
have definitely registered as refusing to participate? 

Let us hope that despite our divisions the settle- 
ment of the terms of peace may not be taken out of 
our hands and out of the hands of all who believe in 
freedom and democracy, and that we of the Congre- 
gational Christian fellowship may have the opportunity 
to implement the visions, ideals, and terms of peace, 
to which, regardless of individual views or actions, our 
Council shows that we are still unitedly pledged! We 
are united about what we want; we are divided about 
what we are willing to do to get it or maintain it. 

Meanwhile the actions and resolutions of the Coun- 
cil, that lie outside of this crucial division, will be 
before the churches for consideration and action.— 
Editorial in Advance. 


Dr. Cummins’ Telegram 


A telegram sent by Dr. Cummins, general superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Church of America, from 
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North Olmsted, Ohio, June 24, to Dr. Horton at Dur- 
ham, was as follows: 


Have been thinking of you and your people during 
these eventful days. Am deeply touched by great kind- 
ness shown our representatives. Please convey to min- 
isters and laity of the Council our fraternal greetings 
and express assurance of heartfelt welcome to ecumeni- 
cal delegates who will represent Council at 1943 session 
of the Universalist Church of America. You sir have 
won my highest respect and an abiding personal 
affection. 


Clams 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


AST summer a little boy, whose name is not 
Henry except in this story, spent a great deal 
of his time in fishing from the end of a little pier on 
the Cape. He is about seven years old. Day after 
day he sat and fished. Very boldly he cut up fat, 
unattractive clams for bait, and the fish he caught 
were silvery and beautiful. But nobody ever ate the 
fish Henry caught, because, when he had a few in his 
pail, he would throw them all back into the sea and 
away they would dart. Henry could do this because 
he was quite expert at hooking those little fish, and 
even more expert at unhooking them. He did it so 
well that the fish seemed hardly to mind it at all; 
indeed, they seemed to enjoy the experience, so I 
was told. If people said they would like to eat one 
of Henry’s fish, he would say in a horrified tone, “Oh, 
no! They are so beautiful. I have to let them go.” 
One morning Henry’s little sister said, “I want to 
fish.” Henry said, “No, you can’t. You are too little.” 
“IT want to; I want to,” cried Henry’s sister. ‘Well, 
you can’t,” said Henry, “because there are no more 
clams.” And he ran up the beach to ask his mother 
to please come and stop little sister from being tire- 
some. 

When Henry and his mother came back, the most 
awful thing had happened. Henry’s sister had taken 
one of the small, silvery fish out of the pail, had cut 
it up, and was fishing. Henry was first speechless, 
then furious, and finally he howled. “Oh, Mother! 
Look what she’s done! Isn’t she horrible? She’s cut 
up my lovely fish.” 

“But, Henry,” his mother said, “you cut up clams; 
you weren’t sorry for them.” 

“Oh, Mother,” sobbed Henry, “how can I be sorry 
for them? Clams are so stupid and ugly. Nobody 
could be kind to a clam.” 

“T must say,” said Henry’s mother, “I myself 
don’t think that clams are very bright looking, but I 
really don’t see what use it is crying over the beautiful 
and silvery if you aren’t going to feel at all sorry 
for the stupid and dull.” 

I do not know how Henry felt about this. I never 
heard what he said. Perhaps he thought that little 
sisters always get the best of it. And I have not told 
you a story about being kind to clams. NOT AT 
ALL. But only that the harder it is to be kind when 
we do not want to be, the better and braver our 
kindness is. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CLXXIV —Once More at the Farm 


Johannes 


HEN the spring and early summer have brought 

abundance of rain and when to the rain is added 
a hot June, vegetation grows luxuriantly. I mean 
weeds too. When we came to the little hill farm a 
month later than usual, the Madame’s triangle, the 
flower garden protected from rabbits and woodchucks, 
was a mass of bloom and of weeds. 

High above everything else loomed the row of 

purple delphintum and a mass of pink princess 
feather. Other purples or lavenders were harebells, 
Carpathian bluebells, monkshood, and veronica. Down 
out of sight were coral-bells and sweet william. Only 
‘half hidden were the lovely Madonna, regal, and 
‘orange lilies. The last named is what the garden club 
people speak of as the umbellatum. 
' I said that we had protected the triangle from 
-woodchucks and rabbits, but there is no protection 
from chipmunks. They like to go to the top of the 
delphinium, where their weight breaks the bloom. 
Apparently they are after seeds. Our remedy for this 
situation is the time-honored remedy of the mental 
healer—substitution. We put plenty of nuts on the 
terrace near the kitchen door. 

Luckily we were able to get a man who does not 
have to work and who will not work for everybody 
to do a thousand and one odd jobs, including mow- 
ing around the dooryard, weeding, painting window 
sills, and cleaning out gutters. Our intelligent and 
faithful Tiny, hard pressed by scarcity of farm labor, 
still keeps an eye on everything for us and runs our 
helper up and back. 

The amount of kindness bubbling up here and 
there is astounding. For the first time since we have 
been coming to the farm, I am not driving this year. 
Since April my eyes have started uphill again, through 
use of eye vitamins, but I myself decided to wait be- 
fore driving. But what help has been offered! People 
know that we can’t have a chauffeur and in a year of 
shortages, a minister, an editor, two housewives, be- 
sides the family, have offered to come and get us and 
take us back. We have accepted one offer, left our 
car with this bright, competent girl, and arranged for 
two afternoons a week in Cobleskill for us and one 
day a week at the farm from a friend who “cleans 
house” for us. If one cannot do as one wishes, one 
can “manage.” There are millions now “managing,” 
but with little to manage with. Making a schedule 
helps. The days in Boston this year are fixed for 
the week the paper comes out and it is all systematized 
and understood. 

One great pleasure at the farm this year is the 
number and great variety of songbirds and their near- 
ness to the house. We arrived at 11 a. m. on July 1 
and in a few minutes the liquid notes of the wood 
thrush were coming in the kitchen door. As this is 
the bird that sings close to the Madame’s bedroom 
window in Washington and the bird that probably 
stands highest in her affections, we were delighted to 


have it so near. It has kept up the singing every 
little while through the week that we have been here. 
The robins and wrens were much in evidence, blue- 
birds and various flycatchers in the orchard, the Mary- 
land yellowthroat, the yellow warbler, the chestnut- 
sided warbler and the redstart among the warblers, 
and various old friends like the catbird, song and 
chipping sparrows, indigo bird, orioles, swifts, barn 
swallows. 

We were glad to have bobolinks still singing in 
the big meadow, although they start south very early, 
the veeries singing on three sides of the house, and 
the scarlet tanager working around the treetops in 
plain sight. 

Sunday as we sat at lunch the Madame saw a flash 
of white as a good-sized bird flew into the mulberry 
tree. The foliage was thick and she could not make 
him out. But we had left a large “black cap” bush 
at the corner of the house and in a moment he was 
down there, the beautiful rose-breasted grosbeak, to 
get his share of the ripe black raspberries. Madame 
Rosebreast came too. It was as good as a sermon, 
or as a responsive reading. We had not been to 
church in the morning, partly because we had no car 
but mainly because I had to preach in the afternoon. 

And how do we manage to run the house without 
quick access to markets? We do very well with one 
day in town. Besides, an enterprising man in Rich- 
mondville, five miles away, who sells everything from 
chickens to carrots, sends a car up through Beards 
Hollow and over Cross Hill once a week. Only this 
year he telephones for orders or has people drop him 
a postal, so that he makes but one trip and that to 
deliver. 

The basic things, fire, light,. water, we have in 
abundance—wood to burn, electricity for light and 
power, and a flowing well of wonderful water. It is a 
great pleasure to be able to broil steak or chops over 
glowing maple coals, and though the oven in the old 
wood range is not all that could be desired, we man- 
age to get the corn muffins brown on top and never 
burned on the bottom. 

There have been great changes this year from our 
place up the hill. The hard county road stopped 
at our bridge, and from there up past Joseph’s View 
we had a narrow dirt road, with thickets on each side 
which had to be cut back and a stiff grade here and 
there. The ditches were deep and one had to be care- 
ful turning out. Many a time I got stuck before I 
learned the ways of the road. 

This year we have a new broad W. P. A. road 
clear up to the hard Summit-Richmondville road. It 
was being finished when we arrived. A more co-oper- 
ative, courteous road gang one could not find. They 
damaged our upper house but repaired it. They 
took most of the dooryard at Joseph’s View but moved 
the “bleeding heart.” They cut down the bank where 
our spring stands, ripped out the pipe that ran to the 
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house, but fixed it all up. They had to run close to 
our reserve spring, but took great pains to save it. 
The fact of the case is that our forerunners set their 
barns, their wells, their chicken houses, their what not, 
‘in the road when it was convenient to do so. If water 
bubbled up in land that by law now is highway, so 
mote it be. 

We were not very enthusiastic about a new road 
up the hill. When tires and gasoline become plenti- 
ful we fear a mad rush of cars up and down the Hol- 
low. They had better not turn out too far on our 
new road. There is plenty of room, but if they go 
off they will make several revolutions in some places 
before they stop. Over on the Bear Gulch road last 
week, where people ought always to go into low gear, 
a man lost control and his car turned over eight times 
before it stopped on its wheels. The driver was not 
_ hurt much, the lady with him was killed, and the 
little girl had a broken leg. One of the great elements 
of safety in driving is knowing the road. Another is 
slow speed in new and unusual conditions. Steep dirt 
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roads still have water breakers or raises to throw 
water into the ditches, and a man who hits one of these 
when going too fast is apt to be thrown out of his 
seat. 

The Madame was lamenting the loss of trees and 
bushes between our farmhouse and Joseph’s View, but 
I showed her vigorous young white ash trees, maples, 
and basswood all starting up besides the sumach, 
wild cherry and the berry bushes. Nature will oblit- 
erate scars. But I must confess that from the front 
door of Joseph’s View today one can study the rocky 
strata of the earth and other geological phenomena 
better than anything else. That house is like so 
many in various European places, with front door on 
the street and all the view in the rear. 

We might as well get used to it, that very little 
in this world of ours is static. If the road up our 
hill can be changed, anything can change. Probably 
we ourselves are changing slightly. Happy are we 
if we really believe in something unchanging and 
eternal. 


Democratic Leadership 
Rowland Gray-Smith 


RECENTLY read an article which appeared in the 
Schoolmaster. It was written by a director of 
education in England. Its thesis was that democracy 
would not survive unless youths were trained in lead- 
ership. Such training would be the job of the famous 
old schools which are known there as public schools, 
though some of them are very private indeed. Under 
this English educator’s plan, they would become less 
private and more specialized. He would use them to 
train youths selected from all social classes in the 
leadership which democracy needs if it is to survive. 
There is nothing new in the thesis that the purpose 
of higher education is to fit men for leadership. We 
have met it frequently. We have even seen occasion- 
ally references to courses, the express purpose of which 
was to train people for leadership, just as if leadership 
were one of the recognized skills or trades or profes- 
sions, like baking a pie or building a house or teaching 
a language. : 
Unless we make a desperate attempt to stop this 
sort of thing, we shall probably not live through a 
single year of our mortal lives without coming across 
someone clamoring for leaders. The clamor usually 
comes from the person who imagines that he himself 
is a leader. But our embarrassment when we come 
across him is not due simply to his overweening self- 
consciousness. Our chief discomfort is due, I think, 
to the logician in us. I suppose we have all on occa- 
sion felt the urge to become more competent in some 
_useful direction, and have desired to be recognized for 
what competence we already have. That is as it 
should be. The alternative is ineffectiveness. But 
there are certain pairs of words which logicians call 
correlatives, pairs of words that are names of things 
which mutually imply each other. Husband and wife 
are such a pair; there cannot be a husband unless 


Grandparent and 
Similarly, 


there is a wife, and vice versa. 
grandchild are another pair of such words. 
superior implies inferior. 


Leaders and Followers 


Now the word leader is one word of a pair of cor- 
relatives. There cannot be a leader unless there is a 
follower. Those who speak of the need for leaders 
and who say nothing of the need for followers are just 
as illogical as the little girl who wanted a brother but 
did not want to be a sister. As soon as it is openly 
recognized that there cannot be leaders without fol- 
lowers, then those who call for leaders are in a sort of 
plight. If you make some ambitious to be leaders, 
you must make others ambitious to be followers. 
With training in leadership must go the correlative 
training in followership. Such training would appear 
to make nonsense of democracy, yet the educator we 
mentioned wrote that democracy would not survive 
unless some select youths were trained in leadership! 

Of course if we did not assume democracy, the 
logician in us would not be discomforted. If I did 
not believe in democracy, I would be quite free to 
train my son for leadership, and quite free to urge 
the man next door, or the man on the other side of 
the railroad track, to train his son to be a follower. 
But in a democracy I cannot do that. Hence the 
problem. 

This is no problem in Nazi Germany. The Nazis 
have set up a system of schools which culminates in 
three super schools, each of which has about a thou- 
sand pupils. From these schools the future national 
leaders would, according to plan, be selected. In all 
the other schools, as a Fuehrerprinzip complement, 
the pupils are taught to be good followers. This 
Nazi educational system has the advantage of being 
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perfectly logical. Some are made ambitious to lead, 
and others are made ambitious to follow. We wish 
those amongst us who say that some must be trained 
in leadership if democracy is to survive would be 
equally logical. They would then insist that some 
must be trained to follow. And we would then know 
what they meant by the survival of democracy! 
ee Philology 

If, after all that, there remains any bit of illogical 
glory clinging to the thought of being a leader, this, I 
imagine, will disappear when we translate the word 
into German or Italian. The German word for leader 
is Fuehrer; the Italian word for leader is duce. Today 
Der Fuehrer and Il Duce are the leaders par excel- 
lence. If in France the position of Laval became 
parallel to that of Mussolini in Italy, I do not know 
what French word would provide a title for him. 
Would the French use a transliteration of our English 
leader? 

With men like Hitler and Mussolini bringing the 
word leader into such disrepute, perhaps it will go 
the way of the Greek word tyrannos. In the days of 
ancient Greece, an absolute ruler was called a tyran- 
nos. Originally the word did not exclude the possi- 
bility of ruling benevolently. Through the influence 
of democratic ideology, however, tyrant came to mean 
a cruel master or oppressor. 

In Plato’s Republic we find some relevant remarks 
which are still, after twenty-three centuries, very 
timely. 


The people have always some champion whom they 
set over them and nurse into greatness. . . . This and 
no other is the root from which a tyrannos springs: 
when he first appears he is a protector. . . . In the 
early days of his power, he is full of smiles, and he 
salutes every one he meets;—he to be called a tyrant, 
who is making promises in public and also in private! 
Wanting to be so kind and good to everyone! . . . Then 
comes the famous request for a body-guard, which is 
the device of all those who have got thus far in their 
tyrannical career... . And he, the protector of whom 
we spoke, is to be seen, not “larding the plain” with his 
bulk, but himself the overthrower of many, standing 
up in the chariot of State with the reins in his hand, no 
longer protector, but tyrant absolute. . . . Then some 
of those who joined in setting him up, and who are in 
power, speak their minds to him and to one another, 
and the more courageous of them cast in his teeth what 
is being done. And the tyrant, if he means to rule, 
must get rid of them; he cannot stop while he has a 
friend or an enemy who is good for anything. . . . Then 
he is always stirring up some war of other, in order that 
the people may require a leader. 


I doubt whether our English word leader will go 
the way of the Greek word tyrannos, of the German 
word Fuehrer and of the Italian word duce. But I 
think it would balance some people’s minds if, when 
they used the word, they thought of a Dionysius of 
ancient Syracuse or of a Hitler or Mussolini. 

Yet despite such men, the word may continue in 
use in a democracy as a general term for describing 
the positions of men chosen by the group to act for 
the group in a conspicuous capacity. On the other 
hand, I would just as soon follow the French and 
have no word in our language which permits people 
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to cry in a diffused and general sense for leaders. Of 
course, a team needs a captain, a school needs its 
teachers, an orchestra needs a conductor, an organi- 
zation needs a presiding officer, and industry needs 
its managers and foremen. But I see little advantage 
in grouping captains and teachers and educators and 
presidents and foremen all together and denominating 
them leaders. In a democracy they would all be 
elected by the others, and why those who democrati- 
cally elect people to office are thereby to be denomi- 
nated followers is by no means clear. What we should 
stimulate in youth is the impulse to competence so 
that they may be fit to be elected to discharge the 
more specialized functions. 


Political Leadership 


If, when speaking of the survival of democracy, 
we are thinking chiefly of government, then, of course, 
government will need its elected officers. These 
may, if you like, be called leaders. But where office 
holding is by popular election, the men for this can- 
not be chosen and trained in youth. The two great- 
est “leaders” in England today are Winston Churchill 
and Ernest Bevin. One attended the most aristo- 
cratic public school, the other a plebeian board school. 

I imagine there is never any lack of men compe- 
tent to take office. Those who specially need to be 
trained are those who do the choosing, and they need 
to be trained to be good choosers. The survival of 
political democracy would seem to depend, not upon 
training leaders, but upon training choosers. People 
who are well qualified to choose are people who do 
not think all is black under one man and all white 
under another. Well-qualified choosers are those who 
will always be discerning appreciators and critics of 
the officials they choose. 

I should personally prefer that we give up alto- 
gether a use of terms which suggests a fundamental 
division of people into leaders and followers. How- 
ever, if the words remain, and democracy survives, 
they must be rid of their Nazi poison. The thought 
of leadership must be rid of all suggestions of dicta- 
tion or domination. The thought of following must 
be rid of all suggestion of subordination or blind 
obedience. 

To purge the words of this poison will not be easy. 
Human nature is still immature. On the one hand, 
there are some of us who feel superior. We foolishly 
imagine that an appoimtment to a conspicuous posi- 
tion makes us wiser than the people who appointed 
us. On the other hand, there are some of us who 
simply want to be led and to be asked no questions 
about objectives. But when human nature is mature, 
it deeply resents the kind of leading which is self-willed, 
dominating, and dictatorial, and it deeply laments 
the kind of following which is blind and adulating. It 
is proverbial that few men can fill a conspicuous posi- 
tion without being spoilt. Sometimes this is due to 
the men themselves. Given a little authority, they 
want to use the power entrusted to them in order to 
grasp more. Sometimes it is due to the fact that they 
have followers. It is the uncritical submission of his 
followers which tells the man in authority that he can 
expect more and more submission. 
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Religious Leadership 


In religious circles, as in all others, we hear much 
about “headership.” Who’s Who in the Clergy is this 
year published under the title Religious Leaders of 
America. If you are a “who” you have, willy-nilly, 
to be a “leader.” 

Speaking historically, organized religion has been 
the least democratic of all human institutions. The 
principal of the seminary at Oxford University which 
trains men for the Congregational ministry recently 
wrote, “The secular democratic principle of one man 
one vote with the remission of all issues to the whole 
membership is not Congregationalism.” This author- 
ity on Congregationalism has rejected his earlier lib- 
eralism and now, like numerous theologians today, 
favors traditional Christianity, to which, I gather, he 
considers democracy irrelevant. 

Much as we may regret the fact, we have to con- 
fess that it is within the religious realm that the divi- 
sion between leader and follower has been most unlike 
democracy and most like totalitarianism. 

In the remote beginnings of specialized religious 
service, probably it was the father who was the priest 
for his family. But in historical religions there has 
grown up a class division between those who are the 
spiritual masters and those who are in spiritual subor- 
dination to them—a dominant priesthood maintain- 
ing its distinction by heredity or, where the priests 
are celibate, by hierarchic ordination, and a subservi- 
ent laity neither born into the priestly caste nor re- 
ceiving priestly powers through ordination. The 
priests, on the one hand, are skilled in the perform- 
ance of soul-saving ritual. The laity, on the other 
hand, are trained to submit to the priests for the salva- 
tion of their souls. We thus find within the heart 
of historic religions the greatest negation of human 
brotherhood and the democratic spirit, the greatest 
denial of the truth that all men are equal in the sight 
of God and are judged by him for their character 
alone. 

Moreover, within traditional religions the people 
do not choose their priests nor do the priests claim 
that they derive their power from the people. The 
people decide neither doctrine nor practice. Within 
such organized religion nothing is ever decided by a 
vote of the people. Nor do the people own the prop- 
erty for which they pay. 

Unless this historical division of men into those 
who are spiritually superior, technically speaking, and 
those who are spiritually inferior, technically speak- 
ing, is repudiated, the survival of democracy will re- 
main in doubt. It is just such a division within Hindu- 
ism which puts democracy out of the question in 
India today, and the fact that so many American 
Christians accept traditional totalitarianism in their 
religion is a good reason for wondering whether Ameri- 
can democracy will survive. 


The Leadership of Jesus 


“The leadership of Jesus” is a phrase familiar to 
all American religious liberals. Jesus is the leader. 
Does this sound quite right? Yes, if it is not too late 
to redeem the word leader. If leader can refer to one 
who sets a leading example of saintly and prophetic 
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character, then Jesus is an exemplar whom to follow 
is to emulate. “I have given you an example.” 
“Love one another, even as I have loved you.” But 
I imagine leadership by example is far from the 
thought of our educators who want to train youths 
to become leaders. 

Jesus was also the official head of his group of 
organized disciples. In that capacity he was again 
an example. Although they called him “Master,” 
he as good as said that the real masters were the 
lowliest of those whom he served. “He that is great- 
est is servant of all.’ This gives us an image of 
leadership free from the lure of self-aggrandizement. 
In fact, it involves a sort of self-denial. The truly 
democratic office holder knows this secret. Instead of 
preening himself as a leader and expecting others to 
recognize him as such, he will look upon himself as a 
servant, and carry himself as one. He will have no 
rights which are all his own, but will be most sensi- 
tive to the rights and opinions of those most reluctant 
or least able to set them forth and stand up for them 
themselves. This is the true meaning of leadership 
in a Christian democracy. 


ON THE SOUTHERN TRAIL 


The chattering martins all have flown, 
From hill and dale, 

And have hurried away to a warmer land, 
On the Southern trail. 


I wonder what guides their tiny wings, 
In a world so great, 

By unmarked paths, through azure seas, 
Where perils wait! 


The martins are led by a hidden sense 
They must obey, 

And a Power innate in the heart of the world 
Reveals the way. 


The path of the birds on the Southern trail 
. We too must share, 
For an unmarked road through an unknown world 
We all must dare. 
Cares G. GirELIUS 


THE HORIZON 


God of our deepest heart, who art the desire 
beneath desire, we pray to be as valiant as we wish 
to be in our noblest hours. May our pleasure be 
mostly of our own making, and our pain never be too 
great for us to see beyond it. May we never grow 
dull or evil of temper, never yield to the treachery of 
the moment, and never believe the lies which make life 
seem shallow or safe. May we never be too old to 
laugh at danger, never too stupid to be unafraid of 
duty, and never too weary to follow our dream. May 
we never be so hurried that we have no time to halt 
and be still, and, beyond the tumult of the world, listen 
to the voice which none but ourselves can _ hear. 


Amen. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
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Beyond Words 


W. W. Willard 


AYS Lin Yutang, “The universe does not talk, it 

lives.” The stars in the sky and the flowers in 
your garden are inarticulate, but they speak a living 
language more eloquent than words. 

We live in a garrulous age in which loquacity is 
too often mistaken for learning and words for wisdom. 
In the toil and turmoil of the common day it is pos- 
sible to enter, though it be intermittently, a region 
where talk becomes irrelevance and words are impedi- 
menta in the upward climb of the spirit. Here is 
emancipation from boredom, frustration, fear and de- 
feat, and it is from this realm of the wordless that 
words themselves derive whatever of deepest meaning 
they may suggest. 

By their very nature words are set in molds and 
are incapable of expressing what is deep and univer- 
sal. As conventional symbols they may be spiritu- 
ally suggestive, but it is the wordless language of 
immediacy, where no voice is heard, that stirs the soul 
in its profoundest depths. ‘The universe does not 
talk, it lives.” 

There is a vast realm of reality that may be shad- 
owed forth or suggested by symbols appealing to 
sense, but which can never be directly conveyed to 
us by any sensible device. 

To be specific, consider the world of art. The 
greater the painting, the more subtle and independent 
of its visible features is its appeal to the esthetic 
sense. There is something that cannot be put into 
words or mirrored on the retina of the eye that never- 
theless constitutes the soul of the painting. In de- 
scending scale we come to the work of the camera 
where this inner, indefinable quality operates to a 
lesser degree. 

An outstanding illustration of this quality is in 
the matchless landscape paintings of the rang and 
Sung periods in Chinese history. Their great dis- 
tinction consists in their portrayal of a landscape 
or an object in nature in such fashion as to suggest 
an infinite meaning within and behind the natural 
forms, of which these forms are merely the outward 
symbols. A profoundly interesting instance is the 
use these Chinese masters made of empty space which, 
far from being mere emptiness, impresses the mind 
with a sense of the infinite. In one of the master- 
pieces from the Sung period an emiment art critic has 
pointed out that “the focus of interest, composition- 
ally and psychologically—the point at which the vision 
comes to rest, to which the eye returns gratefully 
after every circuit of the field—is that pregnant space 
at the upper center.” “Ultimately,” he adds, “the 
painter’s intention and achievement centers in some- 
thing that can be neither depicted nor described.” 

A still more impressive realm of the inexpressible is 
music. Here we cross the threshold of a universe 
where words limit and obscure rather than liberate 
and clarify. If we want to see the stars we do not 
look through a peephole or a window. We go out of 
doors. Music might be called an out-of-door art. It 


has to do with the unhorizoned vistas of the infinite 
and can never be adequately expressed by words, 
which are but finite symbols incapable by their very 
nature of conveying a direct appeal of the universal. 
Much of Beethoven’s inspiration for musical creation 
came to him, we are told, out of doors. 

Words break up reality into concepts. They are 
analytic and reflect only partial aspects of truth—not 
truth itself impmging on the inner ear of the spirit. 
Great music issues from the fountainhead of the uncon- 
scious. It has its own language and logic and every 
effort to express it through an alien medium is to clip 
its wings and make finite that which is infinite. “Pro- 
grams cage the eagle and crash the plane.” 

Another medium through which the inexpressible 
manifests itself is great literature. Words which by 
themselves are dead counters become translucent when 
“the light which never shone on land or sea” shines 
through them. And apart from words the subtle 
meanings between the lines may be more impressive 
than anything the words themselves can say. 


“Fancies that broke through language and escaped.” 


The greater meanings shatter the words in which 
they are “cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d.” They break the 
shell, discard the husk and come forth in their fresh 
and immediate appeal to the soul. Saint Paul strained 
language to the breaking point in his struggle to express 
the inexpressible. 

In seeking the inexpressible we come to the life 
principle in nature. The universe of finite forms speaks 
an inarticulate language that no sensitive soul can fail 
to hear. Walt Whitman in his “Carol of Words” 


exclaims: 


I swear I begin to see little or nothing in audible words! 
I swear I think all merges toward the presentation of 
the unspoken meanings of the earth! 


The Hebrew psalmist says: 
The heavens are telling the glory of God 


and amplifying his thought continues 


There is no speech, nor are there words; 

Their voice is not heard; 

Yet their voice goes forth through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 


As music and art have a language of their own 
apart from words, so nature speaks directly to the 
listening spirit. Words clog rather than clarify the 
meanings of the all-enfolding mystery. “Man’s love 
for words,” says Lin Yutang, “is his first step toward 
ignorance.” 

We reach the most significant illustration of the 
inexpressible in mystic consciousness which is charac- 
teristic of the highest spiritual development of human 
personality. This consciousness, although exhibited 
in full-orbed and all-controlling splendor only in elect 
souls along the path of history, is in lesser measure 
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achieved by countless humble souls on the highway of 
life’s upward struggle and is the preordained goal of 
every earth-born spirit. 

The unanimous testimony of all who have attained 
this consciousness is that it is ineffable. In the spirit- 
ual progress of the race words may be likened to the 
rungs of a ladder that reaches from the ground to the 
sunlit height of some lofty mountain. The verbal rungs 
are at first close to the earth and of the earth earthy 
and in the shadow, but with every upward step they 
assume a less earthy cast until, with the higher alti- 
tudes of the ladder, they begin to reflect the undimmed 
light of the mountain top. At last the final rung is 
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reached and the climber steps free from ladder and the 
downward drag of gravitation on to the high tableland 
which is the goal of his strenuous ascent. 

What the rungs of the ladder are to the climber 
such in simile are words in the ascent of the human 
spirit from material to spiritual consciousness. The 
highest plane of human experience is beyond words. 

Beyond words implies silence—not silence in any 
ordinary sense, which is negative, a mere absence of 
words or sound. Rather is it a deep silence that makes 
contact with spiritual energies at work in the universe 
and available through prayer. This is the silence that 
is potent where words are an impertinence. 


The Other John Murray® 


( Sometimes Called ‘Damnation Murray” ) 


Paul T. McClurkin 


N the lineage of the world’s great preachers one 
would hardly look in a small frontier settlement on 
the bleak coast of Maine for an eloquent and forceful 
preacher, said to be the equal of George Whitefield. 
Yet in the little village of Boothbay, Maine, during 
the ten years that preceded the American Revolution 
there was to be found a preacher who was an out- 
standing pulpit orator, a diligent and effective pastor, 
a conscientious citizen and a vigorously loyal patriot. 
Having discovered such a character one wants to reveal 
him to the world. New England has produced some 
great and well-known ministers, but while John Mur- 
ray of Boothbay is not so well known, he deserves a 
place of distinction in New England’s ministerial Hall 
of Fame. 

One must be careful not to confuse him with his 
well-known contemporary by the same name who was 
a leading light in the Universalist movement which 
was gaining ground at this same period in New Eng- 
and. In order to distinguish between the two the 
followers of John Murray, the Universalist, applied 
certain epithets. Because the Presbyterian John 
Murray was inclined to preach vividly of the eternal 
punishment of the wicked they called him “Damna- 
tion Murray,” while they called their own leader 
“Salvation Murray.” 

The John Murray we are considering in this arti- 
cle was born May 22, 1742, in Ireland. He came to 
America in 1763 and served for nearly three years as 
the pastor of a Presbyterian church in Philadelphia; 
then on July 28, 1766, he assumed his pastoral duties 
at Boothbay, Maine. He remained there until Octo- 
ber 21, 1777, when he went to take the work of the 
Presbyterian church at Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
He remained there as its pastor until his death on 
March 13, 1793. 


Personal Characteristics 


It is said that Murray was a man of striking per- 
sonal appearance. We have an account by an Eng- 


*An abstract of this fascinating story appeared in THe 
CuristiAN Leaver of August 9, 1941. 


lish naval officer, Captain John Reed, whose ship Mr. 
Murray had visited dressed in his canonicals, which 
consisted of a white wig, gowns, and bands. Captain 
Reed gives us his reaction: “The dignity of his appear- 
ance was such that all the ministers in Maine put 
together would not equal him; . . . that if he had not 
said a word, such was the grandeur of his looks that 
he would have carried his point; and that the officers 
were greatly surprised to see such a specimen of dig- 
nity coming from the coast of Maine.” 

Other writers pay tribute to his imposing pres- 
ence, his great dignity, and his fine courtesy. We get 
a picture of a man who was slightly pompous in man- 
ner, who was vital and energetic, but who tempered 
it all with a sense of good humor. He was given to 
verbosity of expression after the universal tendency of 
the day. He was headstrong and quick-tempered, 
and, on occasions, somewhat overbearing. He himself 
speaks of his “infernal pride,” yet there runs through 
his writings a deep spirit of humility. Withal he had 
those characteristics that enabled him to win the 
utmost respect, loyalty, and devotion from his fellow 
townspeople. 

Some incidents which we have gathered from his 
life will be revealing as to his personal characteristics. 
We have the account of Rev. William Bentley, the 
Congregational minister of Salem, Massachusetts, who 
wrote in his diary about John Murray as follows: “I 
dined on Wednesday with Mr. Murray. . . . His affa- 
bility is engaging. . . . He is agreeable in spite of his 
doctrines.” 

We gain further insight into the personality of 
Mr. Murray through a true story quoted frequently 
about him. As one of the prominent citizens he went 
to the schools to examine the students in Bible and 
catechism. During the examination one little fellow 
was caught drawing Mr. Murray’s picture on the blank 
leaf of his New Testament. He was reported to Mr. 
Murray, who was surprised at the excellent likeness of 
himself the youngster had portrayed. He saved the 
child from being punished, but, more than that, he 
interested himself in him to the extent of having the 
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boy placed under the instruction of a good portrait 
painter. 

A fourth incident throws light upon another aspect 
of his character. Mr. Murray and a certain Rev. Mr. 
Spring were not on good terms, presumably due to Dr. 
Spring’s jealousy of his fellow minister. Dr. Spring 
published a book on theology and on the flyleaf of a 
copy which went the rounds Mr. Murray quoted this 
stanza from Watts, Book 1, Hymn 57: 


What mortal power from things unclean 
Can pure production bring? 
Who can command a vital stream 


From an infected SPRING? 


The Reason for His Isolation 


As one notes the personal powers of Murray one 

is struck with wonder as to how such a man could 
have drifted to this American frontier settlement when 
‘be could have had some great pulpit in his native 
land. We shall never fully understand Murray and 
his isolation until we have considered a certain event 
in his youth which largely shaped his destiny and gave 
him a persistent desire for self-effacement. 
_ Briefly, the gist of the matter was that he was 
charged with having forged the papers licensing him 
te preach. When he was being examined for his 
license by the Presbytery of Ballymena in Ireland as 
a youth of eighteen years, he disagreed with some of 
the ministers who were conducting the examination, 
and he even dared to charge them with possessing a 
defective doctrine and operating like a Spanish inqui- 
sition. In a hotheaded moment he left the meeting 
and would not return, even when asked to do so. 
- Instead, he went to England and was licensed at 
Alnwick, Northumberland. The Presbytery of Bally- 
mena was quite naturally skeptical when he returned 
with his license, so he sent his credentials to Edinburgh 
to be attested. Two young friends to whom he en- 
trusted the task of taking his license to the proper 
authorities attested the certificate themselves, sign- 
ing it as “clerk” and “moderator,” which they were 
not, though Murray had reason to believe they might 
have been. Later, when the matter was investigated 
and Murray discovered what they had done, they 
begged him not to expose them, as that would ruin 
their good prospects in the church. Rather than hurt 
them he defended the document as genuine, and 
consequently was accused of forging it himself. 

Shortly after this, when he was twenty-one years 
old, and while the matter was still unsettled, he came 
to America’ and began preaching in a Presbyterian 
church in Philadelphia as the successor to Rev. Gilbert 
Tennant. He was greatly liked by the congregation, 
and in his stay of less than three years more were 
added to the church than in the entire ministry of 
his predecessor. However, the charges which had 
been made against him in Ireland followed him to 
Philadelphia. At this time the church at Boothbay 
insisted on his coming to be their pastor. He had 
visited Boothbay before he went to Philadelphia and 
had promised them that if he stayed in America he 
would return and be their pastor. So, in spite of the 
vigorous protest of his Philadelphia congregation, he 
went to Boothbay. After he had been gone a few 
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months the Presbytery of Philadelphia took action 
on the reports from Ireland, deposed him from the 
ministry and excommunicated him from the Presby- 
tery. Judicially this action was rather doubtful, owing 
to the fact that he was not notified to be there and 
defend himself. It was this action which greatly 
influenced the Presbytery of Boston so that its mem- 
bers would have nothing to do with him and even 
warned the churches under its jurisdiction to beware 
of contact with him. 

In the meantime, he went to Boothbay and pub- 
licly explained the whole situation to them at the 
very beginning of his pastorate, so that they would 
understand fully and no subsequent difficulties would 
arise between them because of it. They evidently 
accepted the matter as satisfactorily settled as far 
as they were concerned. 

The ultimate result of all this was that he was 
denied admittance into the Presbytery of Boston, and 
was shut off from the fellowship of most of the Pres- 
byterian ministers of New England. His usefulness 
was curtailed because he encountered prejudices 
wherever he went, and many pulpits, even of his own 
denomination, were closed to him. All this in spite 
of the fact that he wrote at least three “letters of 
humiliation” to the Boston Presbytery and acknowl- 
edged his errors. The majority felt that this action, 
however, was not sufficient to clear him, although 
some members of the Presbytery, such as Rev. Mr. 
Parsons of Newburyport, investigated the matter pri- 
vately and were satisfied that it was a mere indiscre- 
tion of youth which should be forgiven. 

Not only did this deed have a divisive effect upon 
his relationships with the church at large, but it also 
led to a strong desire for self-effacement, which prob- 
ably accounts for his willingness to accept the pas- 
torate of Boothbay. He was sincerely penitent and 
felt as though he could not do enough to atone for his 
misconduct. No doubt this partially explains his zeal 
and earnestness in his work. In 1774 he wrote to a 
friend: “The searcher of all hearts knows my agonies of 
mind on every review, and that no restoration to the 
favor of men can ever give me ease... . [ find my 
comfort in obscurity and there I hope I find my God; 
and there I see less danger of being a stumbling block 
in Zion, the very idea of which is worse than death. I 
have not a wish to be drawn from my retirement 
(Boothbay); there will I remain in secret places .. . 
striving to wear out the remainder of my cumberous 


‘life in the best endeavors I can in his service.” 


Murray As Preacher 


Benjamin Franklin once said that John Murray 
had a power of utterance not much inferior to that of 
George Whitefield. Indeed, there were many who 
heard both of them, and they declared that Murray 
was the equal of Whitefield in pulpit eloquence. 

His sermons have been described as being solid in 
matter, evangelical and somewhat given to wordiness. 
In the pulpit he had a faultless elocution, a fine voice, 
a complete command of language, and a rather pom- 
pous appearance. His sermons were never less than 
an hour in length and often two or more, yet he held 
his audience in fixed attention. It is told that when 
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he preached his thanksgiving sermon of two hours in 
length, emphasizing particularly gratitude for the new 
state of peace following the war, a gentleman from 
another church was following him intently, but was 
also very much disturbed about his dinner which was 
spoiling. Several times he resolutely took his hat to 
leave, but each time Mr. Murray’s eloquence arrested 
him again, and finally he whispered to his companion, 
“Let the dinner go; I must hear him out.” 


His popularity as a preacher is attested by the 
manner in which he was acclaimed whenever he went 
to a town to preach. People would flock from far and 
near to hear him. It was even necessary to reinforce 
several of the meetinghouses so that they would not be 
pushed apart by the pressure of the crowd when he 
preached. “An old writer mentions the fact that once 
in Brunswick he noticed the church ‘blocked up’ in 
addition to its foundation in several places. He asked 
the reason, and was told that it was done as a safe- 
guard against occasions when Mr. Murray came along 
and preached there.” 

The effectiveness of a public speaker may be 
determined by his ability to influence the action of 
his hearers. According to this standard John Murray 
was an effective preacher. On one occasion during 
the Revolutionary War the organizers of a company 
found difficulty getting men to enlist. After working 
for three days they went to Mr. Murray and re- 
quested his help. They escorted him with the band to 
the meetinghouse. There he gave such a stirring ad- 
dress that within two hours after he finished they 
had a full company of volunteers. 


Mrs. E. Vale Smith says: “Mr. Murray was an 
orator of no ordinary abilities, and was particularly 
eloquent when portraying the terrors of eternal pun- 
ishment, in which, in accordance with the tenets of 
the denomination to which he belonged, he was a firm 
believer. We have heard an attendant on his min- 
istry relate that when a child, his blood had run cold 
through his veins and his little limbs trembled as he 
listened to the terrible denunciations dealt out by the 
fervent and excited preacher.” 

Mr. Murray had such a ready facility of speech 
that even as an impromptu speaker he was accom- 
plished. This is well illustrated by a couple of inci- 
dents which occurred in his preaching career. 


“Mr. Murray was well under way in his sermon, 
when some remark displeased Judge Hinkley, one of 
his hearers, a descendant of the Plymouth Pilgrims, 
and said to be a disputatious, overbearing man, who 
generally opposed the Scotch Irish of that town and 
church. The Judge stepped boldly out into the broad, 
center aisle and asked the preacher if he ‘knew in 
whose presence he stood.’ ‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Murray, 
‘in the presence of a Judge of the Inferior Court of 
the Common Pleas.’ ‘Then,’ said the Judge, ‘I will 
say to you,.as the Lord said unto Elijah, “What 
doest thou here?”’ Instantly John Murray repeated 
Elijah’s answer: ‘And he said, I have been very 
_ jealous for the Lord God of hosts: for the children of 
Israel have forgotten thy covenant, thrown down 
thine altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword; 
and I, even I only am left; and they seek my life, to 
destroy it.’ He dropped the trend of his regular dis- 
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course, and, making this impromptu passage his text, 
spoke for an hour with an eloquence that captivated 
his hearers.” 

One Sunday in order to test his abilities as a 
preacher a man who had opposed his coming to New- 
buryport handed him a text. When Mr. Murray was 
in the pulpit he proved his ability by preaching an 
acceptable sermon on the text he had been given. 

Such incidents caused his contemporary, Rev. Mr. 
Parsons, to make the statement that Murray had not 
been surpassed since the days of the apostles. 

In studying the life and work of a minister one is 
always interested in the contents of his message. To 
discover the main emphasis of the preaching of John 
Murray is not easy. While we know something of 
its effect upon others, we cannot be exact as to its con- 
tents. It is true that some of his sermons were pub- 
lished by a printer in Newburyport, but as yet we 
have been unable to locate a copy of any of them. 
From indirect sources we know that he lectured flu- 
ently for two hours on “The Origin of the Devil,” and 
the people insisted on having it published! He was 
evidently a strong Calvinist and preached both textual 
and doctrinal sermons. He also preached on the timely 
topics of the day, as when, on the occasion of the 
closing of the War of Independence, he spoke on the 
theme, “Jerubbaal, or Tyranny’s Grove Destroyed, 
and the Altar of Liberty Finished.” In our quest for 
the content of Mr. Murray’s preaching we were able 
to examine a rather unique volume which was written 
by him and endorsed by his Presbytery. The title of 
the book is Bath-Kol, A Voice from the Wilderness. 
In it he describes in a rather discouraging vein the 
low state of religion after the war, and the prevalent 
errors of atheism, deism and heresy; he mourns the 
Sabbath-breaking, blasphemy, intemperance, the 
gross immorality and widespread dishonesty. He 
shows how the earthquake and recent war were obvi- 
ous punishments on such a wicked people. It is a dis- 
heartening but vigorous point of view. One is in- 
clined to believe that much of his preaching was in 
somewhat the same style. 


As Pastor 


The genius of John Murray was not confined to 
his preaching; he was likewise an exceptional pastor. 
When he arrived at Boothbay he found a place that 
was practically dead religiously. His diary reveals his 
deep concern for the spiritual conditions of the fami- 
lies of the entire section. Soon under the influence of 
his preaching there was a revival. This revival was 
so memorable and outstanding in the life of the church 
that the session described it at length in their church 
records. They wrote, in part, as follows: “It had 
been very observable that through the whole of the 
winter a very unusual seriousness and solemnity ap- 
peared amongst the generality of the people here, 
accompanied with an insatiable desire after the word, 
and several persons awakened to an anxious concern 
for their souls; but nothing very remarkable of a pub- 
lic nature until sacrament; then there was such symp- 
toms of the powerful and special presence of the God 
of grace, as every one might discern, and we can 
never enough be thankful for: it was a solemn sweet 
and glorious season.” 
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This revival was not limited to his own congrega- 
tion, for requests for his services soon came from 
neighboring villages. Murray spent two weeks tour- 
ing them, visiting Pownalborough, Sheepscott, the 
Head of the Tide, Walpole, Harrington, etc. He 
preached daily, and of the results the session record 
_ says, “The work of God was glorious: every day it 
appeared that some were awakened.” 

“Religion became the conversation of all com- 
panies.” The aftermath of the revival tour and the 
awakening of his own people brought increased re- 
sponsibilities to the pastor. “People crowded the par- 
sonage seeking counsel and keeping their pastor occu- 
pied, frequently until very late at night.” 

This revival lasted through a period of two years. 
There is no evidence of any assistance having been 
given to Mr. Murray. It seems that he was the sole 
inspiration of the movement, and that it depended 
upon him for its continuance. 


As Presbyter 


John Murray was a loyal Presbyterian, but, as 
we have shown, the Presbytery of Boston would not 
accept him. Much against his desire he found himself 
shut off from the main bodies of the Presbyterian 
Church in Great Britain and America. It would have 
been convenient for him in the circumstances to fol- 
low the tendency of the times in New England and 
establish himself as a Congregational pastor. How- 
ever, he was aggressive by nature and he decided that 
the only real solution to the problem would be for 
him to get several of the Congregational ministers 
and their churches to become Presbyterian and to 
join with him in the creation of a Presbytery. By 
June 27, 1771, he had succeeded in having several 
Congregational societies, together with their pastors, 
join in the formation of the Presbytery of the East- 
ward. The participating churches were those of 
Boothbay, Brunswick and Pownalboro in Maine, and 
New Market, New Hampshire. The co-operating pas- 
tors were Joseph Prince, John Miller, Nathaniel Ewer 
and John Murray. The Presbytery took its name from 
the fact that it was located at the Eastward of Boston. 

John Murray was the outstanding figure in the 
Presbytery from its founding until his death on March 
13, 1793. Indeed, the Presbytery did not continue 
long after his death. He was the one who inspired 
his Presbytery to send to the other Presbyteries in 
New England offers to join together in the formation 
of a Synod. But it was also because of him that the 
other Presbyteries would not co-operate. He gave 
evidence always of a profound loyalty to Presby- 
terianism, and, even though hindered by fellow min- 
isters of his own denomination, he did not once slacken 
his endeavor on the behalf of the church he loved. 


As Citizen 


It cannot be said of John Murray that he was 
only interested in the spiritual aspects of the ministry. 
He was deeply concerned with all matters which 
related to the welfare of his people. He was tireless 
in his labors for the relief of the poor and in his serv- 
ice of the unfortunate. He encouraged education and 
the establishment of schools. He was active in en- 
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forcing a regulatory fishing law which protected the 
natural resources of the people of Boothbay. It is 
said to be the first prohibitory fishing law of the state. 
He defended the property rights of his people at the 
General Court of Massachusetts in 1776. 

During the Revolutionary War he was active in 
many capacities. He was a delegate to the Provincial 
Congress which met in Watertown in 1775. He also 
attended the meeting of the Congress at Concord. He 
was instrumental in organizing a concerted endeavor 
of the militia and navy to drive the British out of the 
Penobscot region. He served as a chaplain with this 
expedition. He devoted much time to organizing com- 
mittees of safety in many towns throughout Maine 
and New Hampshire. 


The Recognition of John Murray 


While John Murray had his troubles with Presby- 
teries and fellow ministers, he had delightful relation- 
ships with his churches. Wherever he preached the 
people were enthusiastic about him. As we have 
shown, the citizens of Boothbay were most insistent 
that he fulfill his promise to come and be their pastor, 
while the church he was serving in Philadelphia was 
very loath to lose him. It was a long struggle between 
the two churches, but finally the church at Boothbay 
was_ successful. 

He had not been at Boothbay long until other 
churches recognized his powers and extended calls to 
him. In 1773, the fashionable Anglican church of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, attempted to obtain 
him as their pastor and offered him a handsome sal- 
ary. He refused it, saying he was a Presbyterian by 
conviction and therefore would remain within that 
denomination. Two Presbyterian churches in New 
England went to no end of trouble to try to secure 
him. The Long Lane Church of Boston, following 
the death of their first pastor, Rev. John Moorehead, 
spent nineteen months trying to procure the services 
of John Murray. The congregation at Boothbay re- 
sisted their every move, with the result that his Pres- 
bytery refused to release him to the Boston church. 
The other Presbyterian church which recognized his 
powers was the First Presbyterian Church at New- 
buryport. It was the largest Presbyterian church in 
New England at that period. They had often heard 
him preach during the pastorate of Jonathan Par- 
sons, who was a close friend of Mr. Murray. This 
church even left the Presbytery of Boston and joined 
the Presbytery at the Eastward so as to have a bet- 
ter opportunity to get John Murray as their pastor. 
After great effort on their part, and equally great 
resistance on the part of Boothbay, they were finally 
successful, and on October 21, 1777, John Murray 
became the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Newburyport. He continued there until his death 
in 1793. : 

We have previously described his fame as a 
speaker and how the people would come from far and 
near to hear him. One minister became the center 
of a storm of protest because he had not asked Mr. 
Murray to preach when he went through the town. 

The abilities of John Murray were recognized in 
a negative way by the ministers, who obviously had 
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nothing against him other than their jealousy of his 
talents. 

A rather unique recognition came to John Murray. 
His actions in behalf of the cause of colonial inde- 
pendence were so persistent and so successful that the 
British government put a price of five hundred pounds 
sterling on his head, a price equal to that placed on 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams. The British real- 
ized the tremendous influence he held over the people 
of Maine. After the second year of the war he had to 
leave Boothbay, as they were making special efforts 
to capture him. 

An evidence of the devotion of the people to Mr. 
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Murray is demonstrated by the fact that although the 
people of Boothbay were terribly impoverished dur- 
ing the war, there was not one person who even at- 
tempted to turn him over to the British. 

Stranger and friend, enemy and patriot, all ac- 
knowledged Mr. Murray to be a man of power and 
influence, and one greatly to be respected. 

Out of the dim past has come to challenge us 
afresh the life of a good citizen, a loyal Presbyterian, 
a fervent pastor, and a soul-stirring preacher. Surely 
he is deserving of thoughtful consideration by any- 
one interested in interpreting the lives of the world’s 
most significant ministers. 


What Are We Fighting For?—II 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


HAT are we fighting for? What do we want 
victory to bring us? Across the country people 
who have already seen too much of war answer, 
“Peace, that’s what we’re fighting for. Just peace, 
nothing else.” And, once more, everyone agrees, even 
to the plaintive tone in which the word “peace” is 
spoken. However bloodthirsty and eager for the fray 
we might have been at the outset, no matter how 
resolved we may be to carry on to a successful con- 
clusion, still the blessings of peace never seem so desir- 
able as when they have been forsaken for the miseries 
of war. Now, for the first time perhaps, the meaning 
of an old proverb strikes home, and with powerful 
effect. “We never miss the water until the well runs 
dry.” Yes, we yearn for peace with a great yearning. 
It is so easy to say we are fighting for peace and 
let it go at that, content that we have an objective 
for victory noble enough to bring down divine sanc- 
tion on our sacrificial struggle, as well as to justify 
it to ourselves. But, peace is an abstract word with, 
possibly, as many meanings as there are people seek- 
ing it. Peace aims may be fully as reprehensible as 
those associated with mere barbaric military victory. 
We must clarify our minds on the kind of peace we 
crave and understand just what we expect it to 
give us. 

If we could have been satisfied with any kind of 
peace, we should never have resorted to war. No 
matter how grave the provocation, we could have 
maintained peace by refusing to take up arms. It is 
still true that it takes two to make a fight, domestic or 
otherwise. Naturally, persistence in such pacifism 
would have resulted in our country’s being quickly 
overrun by the Axis powers and being managed by 
them solely in their own interests and in their own 
way. While it is difficult to picture the details, the 
United States in such circumstances would have ceased 
to exist as an independent nation. We, its citizens, 
would no longer be self-respecting masters of our own 
fate, but abject slaves of another’s will and purpose. 
Everything we hold dear would be gone except what 
we now most anxiously desire, peace. We would still 
have peace—technically. 

That we could not endure such a peace is evi- 
denced by the way in which our country voluntarily 


responded to the declarations of war, men and women 
flocking to the colors with the alacrity of minutemen 
answering the call to Lexington and Concord at the 
dawn of our national existence. Mere peace, “peace 
at any price,” is no more acceptable to us now than 
it was then. 

And this must continue to be true in the future. 
While suffering the hellish tortures of war, any kind 
of peace may seem like heaven by comparison. Let 
us not be tempted to accept later what we could not 
tolerate in the beginning. We want no partial or 
inconclusive peace, no mere cessation of hostilities for 
a time. We want a completely victorious peace, not 
that we may impose our will on the world, be it benefi- 
cent or vindictive, but that we may be free to work 
out our own destiny, free to follow the dictates and 
desires of our own hearts. That’s the kind of peace 
we're fighting for, nothing less! 

It is too early in the conflict for public opinion to 
have become crystallized on peace objectives. That 
opinion is still to be molded. Yet, the sentiments just 
expressed, peace to pursue the American Way, are 
probably the unspoken desires behind the consecrated 
effort of millions of our fellow citizens—underneath 
the anger and excitement of the moment. The “full 
dinner pail” and “two-car garages” have long symbol- 
ized the American Way in the minds of many people. 
Today, as the pinch of wartime priorities and short- 
ages begins to be felt, the memory goes back to the 
“good old days” of peace and plenty when the grati- 
fication of every human need and passing whim was 
limited only by the individual’s ability and not by his 
ration card. We dwell on all the things we used to 
do and have without restriction until peace becomes 
the very synonym for physical prosperity. 

That’s what we want peace to bring us—prosper- 
ity. More than anything, we want to wallow again in 
the trough of plenty to our heart’s content. We want 
the happy jingle of money in our pockets as we stroll 
along a lifelong boardwalk of amusements and mer- 
chandise, thrilling temptation vying for our attention. 
Let’s have millions and billions rolling off our care- 
free fingertips for fads and fancies of the day; for 
preparations and treatments to make us alluring, beau- 
tiful and ever young; for endless ways to take up the 
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time, and all sorts of games and equipment to 
strengthen muscles weakened by labor-saving devices. 

How we yearn for the era of 4 per cent on savings 
bank accounts, 6 per cent mortgages, tax-exempt secu- 
rities and low taxes. Bring back the days when clothes 
served a higher purpose than mere modesty and 
warmth, when closets were full of infinite styles and 
shades to build up our personalities and reflect every 
mood, when a two-pants suit would be thrown into 
the ash can before the size tags were off the second 
pair of pants, when food tickled our esthetic sense as 
well as our palates, when we could pick and choose 
with delicate taste from the great variety on our 
plates, sending enough untouched food to the garbage 
pail to feed another family. 

Ah, we’re fighting for those days of plenty. How 
we long to watch the drug clerk carefully wrap our 
little purchase in paper, tie it carefully with string 
and then slip it into a bag—some tooth powder 
already in a tin can and enclosed in a cardboard con- 
tainer before he started. What wouldn’t we give now 
to see Junior spoon the sugar on his cereal until it 
looked like a snow-capped mountain, just as he used 
to do. And wouldn’t Dad like to be able to say to 
Mother, “Guess we’d better turn in the old bus this 
year. She’s got twelve thousand miles on her and 
the rubber’s beginning to show a little wear. More 
economical to trade every year, they say. Besides, 
the new models sure are beauties, more chromium trim 
than ever.” 

In the midst of this eager contemplation of the ma- 
terial blessings anticipated after the winning of a 
“peace with victory,” as our President puts it, we are 
overlooking the cold facts of history, recent history 
at that. In the first place, mere peace, however vic- 
torious, is no guarantee of prosperity. The peace of 
World War Number One brought the giddiest era of 
plenty our country has ever known, but it brought, 
also, a depression of longer bread lines and more 
boarded-up banks than ever before, a depression that 
was still unconquered at the outbreak of World War 
Number Two. 


Secondly, the type of prosperity our fancy pictures 
has never existed under the American Way, or any 
other way, except for brief periods of time and among 
a limited number of people. There were people of 
this country without work and starving, through no 
fault of their own, even during the gilded year of 
1929. 

Thirdly, and most important, our concentration 
on things—more things and nothing but things—is 
in utter disregard of all human, moral and spiritual 
values, an attitude that has marked the degenera- 
tion and eventual downfall of all peoples through the 
ages. We are measuring physical prosperity, our 
ease and pleasure, in terms of sacrificed human lives 
and finding prosperity of greater value. In fighting 
this war for the sake of peace and prosperity, as de- 
scribed, it is just as though the parents of a clear-eyed 
son of twenty-one gave him to a gang of cutthroats 
to be shot in exchange for a bright, shiny automobile 
with five new tires. Thus, our whole country would 
be buying prosperity with the blood of its youth, offer- 
ing them as a sacrifice that the rest of us may smoke 
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50-cent cigars and flick the ashes on oriental rugs. 
The dead bodies of our youth would be ground into 
the bodies of every car made and their blood con- 
gealed in the rubber of every tire. 

But, again, this cannot be so! Surely, we are not 
fighting solely for the transitory and limited prosper- 
ity that peace may bring. We are not killing and 
being killed for these baubles of life, these externals. 
Human values can never be measured in terms of 
things. Mere things would not justify the losing of 
even one life, much less millions. 


THE FARMER 


When I looked in at the door of the big farm 
kitchen I was told that the farmer was somewhere 
“at top side of the land.” So I went in search of him. 

I met him a few minutes later, and together we 
skirted a field of wheat. As we tramped along, now 
on a narrow strip of turf, now on the soil, clouds of 
dust rose up about our feet. 

“The land’s dry,” I remarked. 

He nodded. “Very,” said he. 

“It’s a wonder anything will grow in soil as dry as 
this,” I said. 

Again he nodded. “It’s wonderful that anything 
grows at all,” he replied. “Everything’s wonderful 
in Nature.” 

I waited, for my old farmer friend is something of 
a philosopher, and I like to hear him talk. 

“Plants are all wonderful,” he continued pres- 
ently. They’ve wonderful reserves. Come a dry 
spell, and they keep on longer than you’d think. Come 
wet weather, they take a lot of drowning!” 

It was my turn to nod. 

“Pity more folks isn’t like ’em,” was the odd com- 
ment. “There’s too many folks today that can’t stand 
extremes of anything! A bit of bad luck, half a peck 
of trouble, loss or bereavement, and over they go— 
bowled out middle wicket. And likewise a bit of good 
fortune, a step up in the world—and they can’t 
stand it.” 

He paused again, this veteran of storm and 
sunshine. 

“T reckon,” he concluded, “that it’s only them that 
is rooted and grounded in the love of God that can 
stand firm whichever way fortune’s wind happens to 
blow.”—Methodist Recorder. 


> 


I was born an American; I live an American; I 
shall die an American; and I intend to perform the 
duties incumbent upon me in that character to the 
end of my career. I mean to do this with absolute 
disregard of personal consequences! What are the 
personal consequences? What is the individual man, 
with all the good or evil that may betide him, in com- 
parison with the good or evil which may befall a 
great country, and in the midst of great transactions 
which concern that country’s fate? Let the conse- 
quences be what they will, I am careless. No man 
can suffer too much, and no man can fall too soon, 
if he suffer, or if he fall, in the defense of the liberties 
and constitution of his country. . 

Dante WEBSTER 
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The O-At-Ka Conference 


Milner Dunn 


HE annual summer conference of the New England 

Student Christian Movement, which convened during the 
week of June 8 at Camp O-At-Ka at Lake Sebago, in Maine, 
produced several momentous decisions which cannot fail to 
have a strong effect on the future life of this movement. 

The New England S. C. M. is a regional body composed 
of local campus Christian associations. It in turn is a segment 
of a national movement whose executive body is the National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council, in whose midst sit repre- 
sentatives of the Y. W. C. A., the Y. M. C. A. and the Inter- 
seminary Movement. This year, during Christmas vacation, 
a national assembly was held at Oxford, Ohio, to formulate 
policy and program for the whole movement. Although this 
meeting took place after Pearl Harbor, it utterly failed to 
arrive at a clear-cut stand in support of the war. The war 
issue was evaded in a statement which said in substance, “We, 
the members of the S. C. M., have unity in our Christian 
faith, but we disagree on the war issues. Our members have 
different attitudes toward this war—some support it fully, 
others are pacifists, and some support the war reluctantly. 
Since no vote was taken at Ohio to determine how the move- 
ment stood on this issue, the Student Christian Movement 
remains one of the few organizations of America which has 
failed to make public its full support of our national war 
effort.” 

It is in view of these events, in addition to the fact that it 
was the first wartime gathering of the New England S. C. M., 
that the O-At-Ka Conference had such significance. 

Among the students and adult advisers who attended, 
the major topic of concern was the war. It was only natural 
that a large group was dissatisfied with the evasive position 
on the war which the Ohio assembly adopted. 

It was generally agreed that both at the Ohio and the 
O-At-Ka Conferences there was insufficient representation of 
the nonpacifist viewpoint in key committees and places of 
leadership. An illustration of the dissatisfaction is found in 
the passage of a resolution calling for just proportional repre- 
sentation of pacifists and nonpacifists in all phases of the 
movement. Although it must be said in all fairness that the 
leadership at the O-At-Ka Conference represented the mem- 
bership better than the Ohio assembly did, there was still 
too large a preponderance of pacifist speakers, worship leaders 
and steering committee members. 

To determine the sentiments of the delegates a group of 
adult panel leaders prepared an extensive questionnaire. The 
resulting answers indicated that the overwhelming majority 
were in favor of protecting the rights of labor and for the 
speedy elimination of Jewish and Negro discrimination in 
defense industries, in the armed services, and in all other 
areas. The answers showed that there was confusion regard- 
ing the suppression of such well-known native Fascists as 
Father Coughlin and William Dudley Pelley. Fifty-seven 
favored the government’s action against these men; thirty-six 
were opposed; and forty-eight were undecided. 

Eighty-four believed that Christianity and Fascism were 
irreconcilable, while thirty-four were undecided. A _ large 
majority—one hundred six—said that nonviolence was im- 
practicable as a national policy; seventeen said it was prac- 
ticable; and seventeen remain undecided. 

‘Seventy-seven favored some sort of world organization to 
maintain peace after the war; eight were opposed, and forty- 
three were undecided. Of this number sixty-eight believed 
that world organization should have economic and military 
power. 

The questionnaire asked to what extent the individual 
would be willing to support the war. Eighty-three were will- 
ing to bear arms if necessary; seventeen would do everything 
except bear arms; twenty-eight would be conscientious ob- 
jectors; and six would give no support at all. 

One hundred three delegates agreed that the S. C. M. 
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should take positions on political questions; twenty-eight said 
no; and seventeen were undecided. 

From this informal poll it is apparent that the vast ma- 
jority of the delegates believed it right for the S. C. M. to 
take a stand on political questions. It is also clear that the 
large majority were fully in support of America’s war effort 
as individuals. In this light, the strange fact emerges that 
there was disagreement and confusion as to whether the 
Student Christian Movement should throw its weight behind 
the war effort. 

It is significant that the group found there was a definite 
trend toward more democracy since America’s entrance into 
the war. Indications of this trend which were discussed were 
the following: The President’s Fair Employment Committee, 
which has done much to lessen discrimination in defense in- 
dustries. It was felt that there was increased public opinion 
against the continuation of discrimination against Negroes. 
Proof of this was offered by the recent series of articles on 
Negro problems in the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, and Look. 
The admittance of Negroes into the navy, and the training 
of Negro air pilots, were hailed as steps in the direction of 
more democracy. The fact that the editorial board of the 
Saturday Evening Post was changed in response to protest 
against an anti-Semitic article entitled “The Case Against the 
Jew” was cited as a proof that anti-Semitism is facing ever- 
increasing public opposition as the war continues. 

Since the war was the main topic of conversation through- 
out the Conference, it was natural for this issue to come to 
the fore during this plenary session on Friday night. But 
instead of meeting the issue squarely one way or the other, 
the delegates decided eighty-two to thirty-nine not to take 
a vote on the resolution which called for the support of the 
war. 

The next morning, when confused heads were cleared by 
a good night’s sleep, both sides reached agreement on a very 
minimum statement of loyalty which said, “Recognizing our 
supreme allegiance to God, we pledge our loyalty to our gov- 
ernment in this time of crisis.” Ninety-three voted in favor; 
four against; and forty-six voted to withhold the vote. 

It is obvious that, although this loyalty pledge is a step 
forward, it is by no means an adequate statement for the 
New England Student Christian Movement to make on a 
war of such magnitude. 

If any of my readers have the impression that modern 
students have no interest in religion, I am sure that the week- 
end deliberations on the shores of Lake Sebago would be a 
revelation. There was a serious conviction on the part of 
all: that Christianity involves more than worship, important 
as this is. Christianity involves much more of its followers, 
namely, that they act and contribute toward the building of 
a free world based upon brotherhood and love, which in 
theological terms we call the kingdom of God. 

Two major problems remain for the New England 8. C. M. 
to grapple with. The first is to see to it that those who sup- 
port the war effort of the United Nations are given full repre- 
sentation in all aspects of the movement. The second is to 
guarantee that a full program of war service activities is im- 
mediately undertaken by every S. C. M. group in New Eng- 
land. 

The question of support of the war is by no means closed, 
either in the New England or the national movement. Al- 
though many positive decisions were made at O-At-Ka, there 
is still legitimate dissatisfaction at the failure of the Con- 
ference to take a definite stand behind the war effort. In the 
months to come such a stand must be taken that American 
students may come more and more to respect the S. C. M. 
and find a place within its ranks for straightforward thinking 
and constructive action in the building of a Christian world. 


Truth is like a marble statue in a desert, forever threat- 
ened with burial by the shifting sands. Willing hands must 
be forever at work to keep it clear and shining in the sun- 
light. To this service I dedicate my own hands 

Apert EINSTEIN 
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A Letter to the President 


HE following letter was sent recently to President Roose- 

velt by fifty-six leaders of the work of the Congregational 
Christian Churches in the United States, headed by Dr. Doug- 
las Horton, minister of the General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches, New York City: 


Dear Mr. President: 

Allow us the honor of commending you and the other 
members of your administration for the series of actions you 
have taken in the last months looking to the progressive politi- 
cal and economic enfranchisement of our Negro citizens. 

The undersigned are the executive servants of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches of the United States, which 
comprise over a million members, including tens of thousands 
of Negroes; and in the foreign lands where our missionaries 
labor we are intimately linked with hundreds of thousands 
of other dark-skinned peoples. 

From our associations with these our fellow churchmen 
we are made acutely conscious of the imminent and dreadful 
danger that the issues of the war may become clouded, and 
the victory lost, through the undemocratic procedures arising 
from race prejudice in our own country. 

In spite of all our protestations that we are fighting for 
human equality, the nations of the world upon whose good 
will and aid we must rely in the present struggle will rightly 
suspect and condemn us as long as the open sore of racial dis- 
crimination persists among us. . 

We need not say more, since we know that the problem 
rests already heavily upon your mind and heart. Shameful 
inequities continue among us, some of them immediately re- 
mediable. Much remains to be done. But we ask you to 
count us, Mr. President, as solidly supporting the policy you 
have already inaugurated and as expectantly awaiting further 
action in pursuit of it. 

Yours faithfully, 


The signers were Donald A. Adams, New Haven, Conn.; 
Harold B. Belcher, Melrose, Mass.; Dr. Enoch F. Bell, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Dr. Douglas Horton, New York City and Ran- 
dolph, N. H.; Dr. Frederick L. Fagley, Sunapee, N. H.; Frank 
W. McCulloch, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. William F. Frazier, Old 
Greenwich, Conn.; Dr. Fred Field Goodsell, Brookline, Mass.; 
Dr. Emest M. Halliday, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. Sidney A. 
Weston, Sharon, Mass.; Dr. Albert D. Stauffacher, New York 
City; Mrs. Royal G. Whiting, Weston, Mass.; Dr. Howell D. 
Davies, Oak Park, Ill.; Dr. Harry T. Stock, Medford, Mass.; 
Rey. Thomas A. Tripp, New York City; Rev. Frank J. Scrib- 
ner, New York City; Mrs. E. E. McClintock, Chicago, IIl.; 
Dr. John L. Lobingier, Winchester, Mass.; Miss Dorothy P. 
Cushing, Melrose, Mass.; Dr. William E. Gilroy, Newton, 
Mass.; William T. Boult, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Dr. Dwight J. 
Bradley, East Haddam, Conn.; Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.; Rev. Herbert E. B. Case, Auburndale, Mass.; 
Dr. Alden H. Clark, Wellesley, Mass.; Miss Pattie Lee Coghill, 
New York City; Miss Merle L. Easton, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
D. Brewer Eddy, Newtonville, Mass.; Miss Mabel E. Emer- 
son, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, Newtonville, 
Mass.; F. C. Finley, Chicago, IJll.; Frederick A. Gaskins, 
Milton, Mass.; Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Merom, Ind.; Mrs. 
Mary S. Hales, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. M. Kingsley, Chicago, 
Ill.; Miss Sallie A. McDermott, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. William 
H. Medlicott, Auburndale, Mass.; Harvey L. Meeken, Dorches- 
ter, Mass.; Miss Ruth A. Morton, New York City; William 
K. Newman, New York City; Rev. Stanley U. North, River 
Edge, N. J.; Dr. Paul R. Reynolds, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. John R. 
Scotford, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Dr. Ruth Isabel Seabury, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass.; Miss Lucy V. Seidler, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
Rev. E. L. Shaver, Waltham, Mass.; E. E. Smith, Melrose, 
Mass.; Miss H. F. Smith, Rev. G. N. White, New York City; 
Miss Katharine Terrill, New York City; Miss M. D. Uline, 
Miss M. C. Widber, Boston, Mass.; Rev. J. E. Walter, Auburn- 
dale, Mass.; Dr. M. H. Ward, Newton, Mass.; Dr. H. V. White, 
Brookline, Mass. 
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An Idyllwild Panorama 
J. Murray Gay 


AR away from the cares of a world of doubt and disillu- 

sionment nestles a small group of tents and cabins among 
whispering pines, bordered by babbling brooks, and enveloped 
in rugged ranges of rocky crags. This is Idyllwild, the scene 
of the second Idyllwild Conference of Religious Liberals. Here 
a group of nearly eighty liberals, from one to eighty-five years 
of age, gathered June 28 to July 4 for instruction in human 
living. ‘ 

Let us look at a typical day at Idyllwild. 

The sun rises. A few scattered souls wander from their 
tents to start work for the day. At 7:20 everyone gets ready 
for breakfast. 

At 8:40, the young people hold Morning Chapel. At nine 
o'clock the women and the young people assemble for their 
respective workshops. Both are uplifting. The ladies are led 
by the conference speakers, the young people by Jack Green 
of the Department of Religion at Pomona College. 

Dean Ernest W. Kuebler, director of the Department of 
Education of the American Unitarian Association, takes over 
at ten o’clock and Jeads the discussion on methods, curricu- 
lum, and ideals in religious education—an opportunity for 
help in personalized problems in education. 

At eleven o’clock Richard Risley Morgan, liberal minister, 
youth leader and consulting psychologist, speaks on “How 
Personality Develops.” “Helpful, friendly, courteous, and 
kindly” expresses both the content of his lectures and the 
many hours spent in consultations. 

Lunch, relaxation, cards, swimming, reading, writing, dis- 
cussing, hiking, and the end of a beautiful afternoon. Dinner, 
folk dancing and singing under Mr. and Mrs. Barton, a group 
of young boys dashing about collecting bits of news for the 
Idyllwild Rumor, the nightly newspaper, and it is 9:30 p. m. 

At this time, Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt, minister of 
Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, ends the day with a 
beautiful candlelight service. Miss Flora Jane Turner is at 
the piano with her camp quartet, consisting of Mrs. Springer 
of Pomona, Mrs. Gorton of Pasadena, Rev. J. Murray Gay 
of Long Beach, and Mr. Barton of Topanga. 

Some go to bed. Others sing and talk around the camp- 
fire. Some walk. Others sit quietly gazing at the heavens 
and the brilliant silver moon. Silence slowly settles over the 
sleeping camp as one by one the solemn campers silently steal 
away to slumber. 

Congratulations go to all the faculty and speakers: to 
Mrs. John H. Faulk for her untiring efforts; to Rev. Peter 
Samsom for his endless planning and his enviable ability to 
make things go smoothly; to Mrs. Charles A. Hart and Miss 
Elizabeth Buell for their leadership with the women; to Mrs. 
Berniece Loomis for her countless hours of planning for her 
work; to Mrs. Sheldon Shepard and Dean Rol W. Benner 
for inspiring talks on the war situation; to Mrs. Zenna Ser- 
rurier for her book reviews; to Miss Lawrance for a splendid 
banquet program. 

A good conference, yes! 
perience of fellowship. 


But more than that, a great ex- 


MINISTERS AND RATIONING. , 


The clergy are being granted special privileges both as 
to tires and gasoline. This privilege should not be abused. 
The minister should be sure that he uses his car only for 
that which is truly essential, planning his work as far as 
possible to avoid unnecessary trips. Some men can’t even 
walk to the post office a quarter of a mile away, apparently. 
Other men will make four trips where one would do with a 
bit of planning. The minister should be as conscientious in 
his use of his car as his neighbor. He should prove that 
he deserves it by the use he makes of it. 
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Our Library~ Desk 


Keeping Your CuHurcu in THE News. 
By W. Austin Brodie. Revell. $1.00. 


Any man who knows how religion and 
the churches fare in the papers will agree 
that hundreds of things of news value 
happen in the churches each week with- 
out any attention whatever. One will 
also assent that a lot of church stuff is 
printed which is shoddy and mush. Take, 
for example, most of the Monday morn- 
ing sermon excerpts, usually sent in by 
the preachers themselves. How often do 
you get an idea worth the type and 
space? Yet these same sermons as 
spoken generally contain something of 
real interest which a city editor would 
gladly print. In my opinion, the best 
steady source of news in religion is the 
sermon, but the job of getting the meat 
of a message to the press is not done at 
all because the preacher doesn’t know 
how to write it and he doesn’t know 
what makes news. The city editor can- 
not of course “cover” six or seven hun- 
dred churches in any large community. 
The actual result is that in Boston, for 
example, there are not more than about 
twenty ministers who are ever heard 
from. It is a pretty poor business, and 
the newspapers know it better than the 
churches. It was a tough-minded man 
on a city desk who told me once what 
I in fact already believed: “Three of the 
basic things which make news are the 
weather, food and religion, and the great- 
est of these is religion.” : 

This handbook by Mr. Brodie (he is 
obviously a church-page editor) is in- 
tended as a help for the parish minister. 
It is not quite plain to me that the 
author sets religion out in its proper 
place in the world. Surely this is not 
good advice nor an index of valuation: 
““A person who interests himself in the 
writing of religious news can take a 
trivial item and, with writing ability plus 
judgment, develop it into a story that 
rivals a two-alarm mid-city blaze or a 
sensational robbery.” 
so. The fact is the average church is 
occupied constantly with concerns of 
world - wide contemporary importance. 
The minister may be an ordinary man 
and yet make good news (which is what 
“Gospel” means) that any newspaper 
will print. Good news is the statement 
of the facts of the present world, in the 
person, the community, the nation, and 
out into the universe of mankind, set 
against or beside the ideals and the 
realities of religion. Such news is always 
readable and valuable. You see it, for 
example, in magnificent first-page power 
in a man like Karl Barth, the theologian, 
defying Hitler. You see it recognized 
almost every week in a first-rate news- 
paper, where the editor is intelligent 
about religion, as some editors are. 


About such things I have no doubt Mr. 


That is just not — 


Brodie is mindful, but he deals chiefly 
with the relations of the minister with 
the press, so that his church will get 
into print. The mechanics of preparing 
a news “story” are clearly described, and 
the writing of it, especially the “lead” 
or opening paragraph (it would have 
been good for the preacher to have ex- 
amples of the whole story, its structure 
and completeness) ; also, planning pub- 
hicity for campaigns and conventions, 
and keeping on friendly terms with the 
men in the newspaper offices. It is a 
good book that runs close to cases and 
conditions for keeping the church in 
the news. 

I wish Mr. Brodie had come along 
and said “religion editor,’ and not the 
incorrect and outworn “religious editor.” 


Axupert C. DirrrenBACH 


A Girw’s Rexicion. By Helen Wright 
Mahon. The Womans Press, New 
York. 40 cents. 

This is a program book of suggestions 
prepared to help younger girls find an- 
swers not only to some of their questions 
about the place of religion in personal 
living but also ways of putting religious 
beliefs in action in their day-by-day 
experiences. 

The book has been written for use by 
advisers in Y. W. C. A. Girl Reserve 
Clubs, but it would be an excellent aid 
to church-school teachers and young 
people’s groups made up of junior and 
senior high-school youth. The book in- 
cludes suggestions for their reading, out- 
lines for discussion, religion-in-action 
projects, ideas for worship programs and 
other activities. 

In her introductory word to advisers, 
Miss Mahon writes: “In recent studies 
there has been some evidence brought 
forth to prove that there is not the 
moral and religious spurt in adolescence 
which we once depended upon as a means 
of giving youth a deep and permanent 
interest in religion. These investigations 
showed no rapid increase of interest in 
religious ideas or institutions during 
adolescence. The experience of conver- 
sion which used to be an established 
practice in most Protestant denomina- 
tions has now almost entirely disap- 
peared. We have substituted rather hit- 
or-miss educational methods as a means 
of developing the adolescent into a 
more mature religious person. If there 
is then no magic in adolescence upon 
which we can depend for religious 
growth, surely we must make a more 
creative and consistent effort toward ac- 
quainting young people -with our reli- 
gious heritage and toward stimulating 
them to adventure in religion which 
binds them to other people and to God, 
a religion which is devotion to that 
which is supremely good.” 


Those who believe in the group work 
method of teaching will find this book 
stimulating and helpful in building a 
vital program in the field of religion. 


Anna A. RHEINER 


Invitation to Worsuie. By A. C. 
Reid. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50. 


This book does not consist of a series 
of invitations to worship to insert in a 
liturgy. It is a series of addresses that 
formed a part of a brief service of wor- 
ship. 

Dean Sperry, who writes a foreword, 
compares these addresses with “Morn- 
ings in a College Chapel,’ by Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, which, with their 
successors, have held on after contempo- 
rary books of religion have been forgot- 
ten. It is high praise to mention any 
book in such a connection, but this book 
deserves it. 

Professor Reid holds the chair of phi- 
losophy at Lake Forest University and 
is on the staff of Harvard preachers, hav- 
ing served also as chaplain of the Har- 
vard Summer School. 

There are fifty addresses, in a book of 
one hundred fifty-seven pages, and each 
is preceded by a Scripture lesson. They 
are most stimulating and show us a 
philosopher who does not abandon the 
principles of philosophy in his recogni- 
tion that religion is something much 
more than an “ideology.” 


TRV 28. 


Fairurut Auso 1n Mucu. 
Simpson. Revell. $1.00. 


The minister of the First United Pres- 
byterian Church of Oak Park, IIl., has 
presented a “History of Man in His Re- 
lation to His Possessions and His God.” 
The contents include a rather interesting 
survey of Old and New ‘Testament 
stories and quotations which, by the 
author’s interpretation, indicate the ne- 
cessity of tithing. The idea is that 
everything belongs by nature to God 
and should be administered in such 
fashion that God, through the church, 
receives 10 per cent of all personal pos- 
sessions or income. The “history” is 
decidedly Scripture-centered and many 
of the “proof texts” are well chosen, 
while others appear far-fetched. 

The book is another in the apparently 
interminable series which attempts to 
solve church finance by appeal to Scrip- 
ture instead of round business practices. 
If one has read any of the series he 
has read them all, though the particular 
words may be different. It is, perhaps, 
as clever as others of its type and, of 
course, will do no harm and was cer- 
tainly written with the utmost sincerity 
and conviction. 


By John E. 


Rocer D. Boswortit 
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Views from the Hill 


HE present world conflict has its 
Mica in human minds and hearts as 
well as in the soil of political and eco- 
nomic anarchy. The shape of things to 
come must be molded by a new spirit 
in man. Any attempt to solve the prob- 
lems of a changing 
outer world, while 
leaving the inner 
life the same, is 
hopeless. Out of 
the unimpeachable 
conscience, the in- 
destructible aspi- 
rations and_ the 
noblest spirit of 
good will, must 
come the pattern 
of any new world 
worth living in. 

Our American founding fathers held 
stubbornly to strong convictions about 
their independence. “All men,” they 
declared, “are endowed .. . with certain 
unalienable rights.”” Yet heed the exact 
words of their avowal: “unalienable 
rights” with which men are “endowed 
by their Creator,” and that is something 
else altogether. The Declaration is one 
of independence, to be sure, but it is 
also one of dependence — dependence 
upon moral law, the Law of Almighty 
God, and binding upon all men, bestow- 
ing upon them rights, but also laying 
upon them obligations. 

At present, neither our country nor 
its churches are anywhere near ready 
for the sacrifices necessary. National 
sovereignty must be severely limited. 
Tariffs must be modified. There must 
be a genuine interest in the welfare of 
other peoples. And the danger is that 
after the war we shall be even less ready, 
for there will then be such a holocaust 
of hate, fear and distrust, accentuated 
by general physical and moral weariness, 
as to preclude the probability of any 
idealistic or genuinely realistic effort. 

If, when the hour strikes that ends 
this war, we can go to the peace table 
chastened in spirit, penitent in heart for 
the common tragedy we have brought 
upon an innocent generation; if there can 
prevail sanity of judgment, breadth of 
vision, clarity of insight, a desire for jus- 
tice, the spirit of intelligent good will, 
and recognition of our essential unity as 
members of the family of men and na- 
tions—in that hour will dawn the day 
for which the ages have longed. 


Fighting alone can do no more than 
make peace possible. Spiritual founda- 
tions must be laid, and the task is indeed 
a colossal one. It involves nothing less 
than the conversion of individuals and 
institutions and nations and races to 
thinking in terms of the welfare, not of 
any one or of any group, but of the 


world—and not of one generation only, 
but of all the days and years to come. 
While this will require the combined 
and ardent efforts of all men of good 
will, a solemn and inescapable duty is 
laid upon men of religion. Those pro- 
fessing faith in God’s universal father- 
hood, with its inescapable corollary of 
man’s universal brotherhood, should con- 
stitute a truly international and super- 
national society. They have laid upon 
them a heavy responsibility; yet set be- 
fore them is a unique opportunity. It is 
theirs to inspire the necessary spiritual 
unity in the world of religion, and only 
a faith which deals in terms of life’s 
universals and unities can do that. 


Now There Is Talk 


Credit is due the leaders of our New 
York Convention for their initiative in 
starting and standing by the church in 
Floral Park, Long Island. This church 
was organized about fifteen years ago. 
Following a canvass of the community 
made by Rev. Harry F. Shook, an aban- 
doned Episcopal chapel was purchased 
and removed to the present site. Little 
by little the group has grown. During 
earlier visits we marveled at the sacrifi- 
cial devotion of Rev. and Mrs. Harry 
Elmer Peters. We did not wonder at 
the affection in which they were held by 
their people. When Peters was taken 
from us, we were stunned, confused. 
But he had built well. We have preached 
in the Floral Park church when people 
had to stand round the walls and sit in 
the aisles. Our last visit was on the 
occasion of the installation of Rev. John 
E. Wood. Now there is talk of a new 
building. 


Fortitude 


Like the three young Hebrews who, 
according to the account given in holy 
writ, endured the test of fire and came 
through “without the smell of it left on 
them,” the good people of the Denver, 
Colo., church have come through their 
period of testing with colors flying. Three 
years ago the national board was inclined 
to favor closing the church. A consider- 
able sum had been invested across the 
years. The superintendent made two 
visits, was delightfully entertained by 
Denver Universalists, who had worked 
day and night redecorating the vestry 
in which to receive him, and ordained 
Dr. Roger D. Bosworth, then minister. 
A survey, required under the first objec- 
tive of the Forward Together Program, 
followed. It was well done and indicated 
hope, but in the meantime Dr. Bosworth 
was transferred to Atlanta, Ga. Deci- 
sion was made to settle Rev. and Mrs. 
Conard B. Rheiner and to place the 


church on a three-year basis of dras- 


tically reduced financial support. The 
Rheiners were received with open arms. 
They now hold prominent positions of 
leadership in the community as well as 
in the church. In spite of the passing 
of several persons who had given gener- 
ously to the support of their church, the 
people of the parish have persisted in 
pressing toward self-support. New peo- 
ple are attending services and the pro- 
gram is a vital one. The superintend- 
ent’s recent visit brought him keen 
satisfaction. 


From London 


Dear Brother Cummins: 


You will have had my cable by now 
acknowledging safe receipt of your com- 
munication and its very hopeful contents. 
I want to convey to you and to all your 
colleagues our very deep appreciation of 
the kind action the Committee has taken 
four War Relief Committee voted three 
hundred dollars to relieve suffering of 
families in our London church]. It is a 
gesture we shall remember always and 
we hope it may do much _ towards 
strengthening the bonds of friendship. 
between the two circles of our faith. 

We would welcome sight of some of 
your literature. THe Leaver has not. 
come our way for a long time, and any- 
thing else you can send will be welcome. 
War conditions prevent our doing much 
by way of publishing, but we will do 
that which we can and send copies to. 
you. 

Dr. MacGregor-Reid is_ particularly 
glad of your kind interest and practical 
aid. He keeps amazingly fit (age 
ninety), is ever busy with his pen, and. 
travels about as energetically as many a. 
younger man. It is his request that I 
ask you to convey to your people his. 
special thanks. 

Please tell the Universalist lads com--. 
ing our way to seek us out. We shall 
do all in our power to welcome them 
and afford them a church home. 


In the bond of Universalism, always 


Artuur (Peacock); 


55 Ellerton Road 
London, S. W. 18 


Emergency Fund 


In the issue of Tue CuristrAn LEaper- 
of June 20, we referred to the total 
($7,011.60) raised by individuals and 
churches to offset a threatening deficit: 
for the current year. Since that date, 
the total has advanced to $7,221.24... 
There is still time. Gifts will be cred- 
ited up to August 31. 

ReGe 
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Association of Universalist VWWomen 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PRAYER 


Has prayer any technique? Is not real 
prayer, as the old poet said, “the soul’s 
sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed, 
the motion of a hidden fire that trembles 
in the breast’? How, then, can the 
deepest instinct of man have a tech- 
nique? Worship and prayer are the age- 
old characteristics of man as a child of 
God and neither lends itself easily either 
to style or technique. 

It is an Italian saying that “the eyes 
are the windows of the soul.” So truly 
is prayer the wings of the soul’s deepest 
desires, and these wings must be free 
to soar upward through the ether to the 
goal of. communion with God. Never- 
theless, even wings may be given direc- 
tion, even wings may be guided or led. 

Praying may acquire habits of regu- 
larity and of statedness until the me- 
chanics are forgotten and prayer becomes 
an integral part of life’s stable and un- 
varying routine. 

We need to be steeped in the recorded 
prayers of literature from the Old Testa- 
ment to the best modern prayers, of 
which there are many examples for the 
seeking and studying. And there is 
praying aloud which may or may not 
include what is called “public prayer.” 

I have often wondered why Univer- 
salists should find it so difficult to pray 
aloud. It cannot be that we do not 
pray to ourselves or are ashamed to pray 
except to the ear of the Father alone. 
Why should we be so self-conscious in 
uttered prayer? Let us include such real 
prayer training in the plans of the Asso- 
ciation of, Universalist Women, of the 
Youth Fellowship, of the General Sun- 
day School Association and of the home 
as will make for an all-round develop- 
ment of the individual. 

I recall with gratitude a pastor of my 
own of long ago, Rev. Samuel Green 
Davis, who, with the continual prayer 
of his consecrated soul shining in his 
lambent brown eyes, carefully taught the 
youth of his church some forms and 
techniques of prayer. I have much later 
memory of the same grand Christian vis- 
iting me in a Maine parish as an honored 
guest of the local ministers’ meeting. 
Mr. Davis was just back from the great 
praying Welsh revival. He held his au- 
ditors spellbound with his description of 
the scenes of the outpourings of the 
spirit on this occasion, but at the close 
we were thrilled and transported beyond 
the mere mortal by his prayer that on 
us might be poured the same baptism of 
fire from on high. The expression of 
prayer was spontaneous because the 
heart was full. Above all, with or with- 
out technique or training, men must 
themselves be filled at the fountainhead. 
Then, when occasion demands, overflow 


into words is as inevitable and natural 
as breath itself. 

“Great God, do thou thyself teach us 
to pray. Teach us to pray unafraid be- 
cause we come to thee, our Father. Let 
us come, sure and certain of answer be- 
cause we are not asking for trivial things, 
but because we seek to know and to do 
thy will. So shall thy kingdom come on 
earth as in heaven; in peace from war; 
in wise and unwavering plans for com- 
radeship and understanding and in the 
depths of our own unruly hearts. Great 
God, do thou teach us to pray. Amen.” 


Hannan J. Powe.u 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


Washirgton, D. C. 
June 18, 1942 


Mrs. Edith Boardman, Secretary 
Association of Universalist Women 
25 Grosvenor Park 

Lynn, Massachusetts 


The Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion of the War Production Board is 
conducting a General Salvage Program 
for the collection of materials vitally 
needed for many war and civilian needs, 
and we believe that you will be inter- 
ested in receiving direct information re- 
garding the national salvage effort. 

We are earnestly endeavoring to ob- 
tain the active participation of every 
woman in America in our SALVAGE 
FOR VICTORY program. We believe 
that your organization can be of vital 
assistance in this national effort, and we 
shall greatly appreciate your co-opera- 
tion along the following lines: 

As you know, there is a general sal- 
vage committee organized in each state, 
headed by a chairman appointed by the 
Governor, and an executive secretary, 
who is a full-time man paid by the 
Federal Government. To date the state 
committees have organized over twelve 
thousand county and local committees 
throughout the country, with over one 
hundred thirteen thousand members, all 
of whom are working on a purely volun- 
tary basis. 

Most of these committees have women 
members who are representative of vari- 
ous groups in each community. Our 
Women’s Division here in Washington is 
particularly interested in having your 
local units co-operate fully with these 
local salvage committees. In some cases, 
your members may already be serving 
on committees, but in every case we 
should appreciate having your local or- 
ganizations offer their services to the 
local committees, in order that all women 
may have an active part in this great 
program. 

Although we realize that your organ- 
ization has certain primary purposes and 


functions, we feel that the salvage pro- 
gram is one of national concern and can 
be fitted into your activities as a matter 
of patriotism or as a means of supple- 
menting your funds devoted to chari- 
table purposes if your members are willing 
to contribute the proceeds received from 
salvaged materials. 

Therefore, may we ask you to com- 
municate with your state or local. units, 
through your regular publication chan- 
nels or otherwise, urging your members 
to co-operate with their local salvage 
committees and advising them, in the 
event that a local committee has not yet 
been organized, to obtain information 
from the executive secretary of their 
state salvage committee regarding the 
part they can take in salvage activities. 

With respect to specific materials most 
urgently needed, the collection of scrap 
metals, rags and rubber is being made 
nationally, with special emphasis at pres- 
ent on the collection of rubber through 
gas stations and oil dealers. The state 
salvage committees can fully inform you 
as to the emphasis which is being put 
on each of these materials due to local 
conditions and what methods of collec- 
tion are being used. 

The public response to the wastepaper 
drive was so tremendous that paper mills 
in most sections of the country were 
flooded, and the executive secretary of 
the various state salvage committees 
should be contacted to see what the 
policy is in each local community. Like- 
wise, the collection of tin cans is a local 
matter due to location of detinning fa- 
cilities, and will be collected only in 
specified cities, announcement of which 
will be made through the local salvage 
committee. 

As a special phase in the salvage pro- 
gram, the collection of household fats 
will soon be started. This is a matter 
primarily involving the women of this 
country, and we are confident that they 
will rise to the occasion in full foree— 
but it will be necessary for all groups of 
women and for each individual woman 
to realize that co-operation is essential 
and vital to the war effort. 

In order that we may have a com- 
plete picture of the extent to which 
women are participating in the salvage 
program, will you kindly advise us 
whether we may count on your organiza- 
tion to obtain the co-operation of your 
members with our state, county and 
local salvage committees? We shall 
greatly appreciate any assistance you 
may render. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary Brewster WHITE 
Director, Women’s Division 
General Salvage Section 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation 
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PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR FALL 


Turnover in church-school leadership 
is reaching a new high these days. 
With families moving away, men going | 
into the service, many persons taking 
on additional duties, it becomes neces- 
sary to find and prepare new workers 
for fall. 

In some churches the Committee of 
Religious Education is at work on the 
matter, two or three members of it 
charged with this particular responsi- 
bility. Again the minister and church- 
school superintendent, together with 
one or two teachers, are listing all pos- 
sible helpers and sharing the task of 
interviewing them. 

In the September 5th issue of THE 
CuristiAN Leaner there will be an ar- 
ticle on “Discovering and Developing 
Church Workers.” Brief suggestions 
are found in the 1942 Church Program 
Manual (page 9) in a statement cap- 
tioned “The Church Must Grow Its 
Leaders.” Two booklets are especially 
recommended for their help at this 
point—one, published by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, called “Enlisting and Developing 
Church Workers,” the other, “You Can 
Develop Leaders,’ published by the 
Educational Department of the Epis- 
copal Church. Both are 10 cents and 
may be obtained by writing the 
G. 8S. S. A. 

The answer, “Oh, but I haven’t 
taught for so many years I wouldn’t 
know how to do it today” or “I’m sorry, 
but I don’t know anything about teach- 
ing” awaits many a committee member 
who calls to enlist the service of a new 
worker. It might be discouraging were 
it not possible to mention at once the 
variety of ways in which inexperienced 
adults can learn how to become effec- 
tive teachers. A good beginning would 
be the reading of any one of the book- 
lets pictured on this page. All are in 
the G. S. S. A. Loan Library, which 
means they may be borrowed for the 
asking. Or a school that is developing 
its own workers’ library might well add 
these to its list. They are inexpensive, 
paper-covered booklets of less than one 
hundred pages, the teachers’ series cost- 
ing only 40 cents apiece. 


NEW COURSES OF STUDY LIST 


A new and complete list of courses 
recommended for use in Universalist 
church schools is now available. Copies 
were sent last month to all ministers 
and church-school superintendents. This 
takes the place of all lists previously pub- 
lished. It represents a vast amount of 
reading and evaluating in order to in- 


HELPS FOR 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
WORKERS 


clude only those courses best suited to 
meet our needs. 

Prepared by Miss Margaret Winches- 
ter and published co-operatively by the 
General Sunday School Association and 
the Universalist Publishing House, this 
pamphlet will be widely used. It should 
be in the hands of every person who has 
any responsibility for setting up the cur- 
riculum of the church school. Additional 
copies may be ordered at 10 cents apiece, 
or three for 25 cents. 


TEN TIMELY HINTS FOR 
ALERT LEADERS 


SOME LEADERS improve their 
work by 

Studying their leader’s guides care- 
fully in advance. 

’ Reading religious education maga- 
zines. 

Reading books on methods of work 
and on content of teaching. 

Talking over problems with other 
workers in the parish. 

Consulting day-school teachers or 
club leaders. 

Observing good teaching and group 
leadership in other churches, in public 
schools, in community organizations. 

Consulting the minister about teach- 
ing problems. 

Attending institutes and meetings in 
the community or state, and also sum- 
mer conferences. 

Enrolling in a study group in parish 
or community. 

Making and following a plan for in- 
dividual reading.— The Educational 
Reporter. 


SUMMER SUGGESTIONS FOR 
OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 

1. Cut out of the daily papers and 
put in a scrapbook news of people who 
have done or said fine and outstanding 
things. 

2, Ask your parents to tell you of 
someone in your own family who has 
been kind and helpful and loved by 
other people. It may be a grandparent 
or uncle or cousin whom you never 
knew. But listen while they tell you, 
“We are proud to belong to people like 
this.” 

3. Take a red pencil and underline 
everything Jesus said in Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John. (You will want 
a cheap Bible or New Testament for 
this. Or small gospels, costing only 2 
cents each, may be used.) 

4. Think back over the experiences 
you have had that made God seem 
very real to you. Then write them 
down on paper. One girl wrote of her 
experiences this way: 

“We were up at 4:30 this morning. 
The sun as yet wasn’t up, but after we 
had been driving for a little while it 
began to rise. While I was watching it 
I couldn’t help saying over and over 
‘O Lord, thank you for letting me live 
today to see the glory of a real sunrise 
in the early morning.’ I guess everyone 
has some particular thing which makes 
him feel so good inside that he doesn’t 
know how to express it ever. Mine is 
sunrises.” 

5. What experiences have you had 
(Continued on page 479) 
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From the Worldover Press 


COLOMBIA’S INDIANS 
Rosa E. Lorsen 


Bocota. How to incorporate the na- 
tive Indians into the main stream of 
national life in many of the South Amer- 
ican countries has been a difficult prob- 
lem, but it is a problem which is not 
being shirked today, despite the enor- 
_ mous demands which any workable so- 
lution makes upon the patience, tact, 
and perseverance of the government. 

Colombia is one of those countries 
with a large Indian population. To 
Colombians, it has become clear that no 
sound national development will be suc- 
cessful if the Indians are not made an 
integral part of it. They cannot be 
simply ignored, for a vast mass of politi- 
cally inert and economically depressed 
Indians would be a heavy ball and chain 
about the ankles of the country. The 
method used by the Conquistadores, 
that of ruthless exploitation and ex- 
termination, is unthinkable today. In 
fact, the Chibcha Indians in Colombia 
are a living example of how the job 
should not be done. The Chibchas were 
a peaceful, agricultural tribe. They were 
completely subdued at the time of the 
conquest, and were reduced to a perfect 
state of slavery by the conquerors, who 
robbed them of their lands and blotted 
out every vestige of their civilization. 
Their descendants now constitute the 
lower classes in Bogota, the servants, 
laborers, porters, and the like. And the 
result of the treatment accorded them 
by the Spaniards is today to be seen in 
the general low level of intelligence, the 
stubbornness, and the inveterate per- 
versity of these people. If they can be 
said to be assimilated into the nation, 
it is not the sort of assimilation which 
the Colombians seek. 

Back in the deep river valleys and 
dark forests of Colombia’s interior dwell 
many tribes of Indians with differing 
customs and characteristics. Some of 
them still live in a state of complete 
savagery and are warlike in nature, like 
the “Motilones” which inhabit the oil 
regions of the Catatumbo River, on the 
Venezuelan frontier. The peaceful tribes 
live in their own reservations and pre- 
serve many of their ancient customs, 
which are respected by law and by the 
Catholic missionaries to whom the gov- 
ernment has entrusted the difficult and 
painstaking job of bringing them into 
the national life. Special laws protect 
the Indians. In cases of delinquency 
against civilized people they are consid- 
ered minors. Crimes committed within 
the tribe are judged by their own tribal 
authorities. The laws specifically safe- 
guard the holding of their lands and the 
preservation of their ways and customs. 

To such a wilderness tribe a Catholic 
missionary is sent. He has already re- 
ceived training in the methods which 


others have found successful in dealing 
with the Indians. He presents himself 
to the tribe accompanied by a “ba- 
queano” —an Indian who knows the 
routes of communication and is_ ac- 
quainted with the tribe. The missionary 
carries no arms, but takes with him 
various objects which he gives away as 
presents. These articles have been sup- 
plied to him either by the government 
or by the individuals who support the 
mission. The priest then builds with 
his own hands a humble chapel of straw, 
in which he says Mass daily. Soon curi- 
osity begins to attract the Indians. As 
these first contacts develop, he slowly 
learns the dialect of the tribe and at the 
same time begins teaching Spanish to 
the Indians. The children are easily 
attracted by gifts of bright trinkets. 
Following them the adults soon overcome 
their shyness and come to the priest to 
receive presents of salt, tools, and brightly 
colored cloth. As soon as an Indian has 
learned Spanish fairly well, has become 
converted to Catholicism, and under- 
stands the meaning of love for his native 
land, he is presented by the missionary 
to the nearest civilized authorities, where 
he is recognized as a Colombian citizen 
and becomes subject to the general laws 
of the country. 

When a missionary is well received by 
a tribe and has gained its confidence, 
the community to which the priest be- 
longs sends more missionaries to found 
a community house with a hospital, a 
school, a vegetable farm, and to teach 
bee-keeping and cattle raising. Carpen- 
ter shops, tailor shops, shoe shops follow, 
all financed by the government or by the 
mission. In this way the Indian is 
brought into contact, little by little, with 
the ways of the outside world. It is an 
extremely slow process, and requires the 
infinite patience and devotion of the 
priests. But it succeeds where the Con- 
quistadores failed, because it never tears 
the Indian away from his cultural roots. 
Rather, it achieves a gradual incorpora- 
tion of modern life and Christianity into 
the Indian civilization. Several of the 
tribes which are already considered civ- 
ilized continue to practice many of their 
ancient rites at births, marriages, buri- 
als, ete. But in these cases the Indian 
ritual is always followed by the Catholic 
ritual. 

The priests who carry on this work 
are deserving of the highest tribute. 
Daily sacrifices have to be made. Many 
have lost their lives at the hands of the 
Indians themselves, or because of the 
unhealthy climate, hardships, or even 
because of the strange foods of the In- 
dians which the missionaries are obliged 
to eat in order to inspire confidence. But 
the results are admirable; great numbers 
of Indians are won over to civilization 
every year. They may remain in their 


own region and with their own tribe if 
they so desire, joining in the missionary 
work and teaching others what they have 
learned. Or they may go to the towns 
and cities to earn a living. Generally 
they form the lower classes, but great 
numbers of them have, through their 
intelligence, risen to positions of im- 
portance and responsibility. There are 
no racial barriers in Colombia, and inter- 
marriage with whites is common. The 
continual crossing with whites tends 
eventually to bring about racial as well 
as cultural assimilation. At the present 
time, a magistrate of the Supreme Court 
is the great-grandson of an Indian chief. 
There are so many similar cases that 
they no longer attract attention in the 
country, being regarded as merely the 
normal state of affairs. And this is a 
fairly good criterion of successful assimi- 
lation. 


NO FRONTIERS 
FOR ASTRONOMERS 

New York. The exchange of astro- 
nomical research papers among scientists 
of the belligerent countries—interrupted 
when the United States entered the war 
—has been resumed by enlisting the aid 
of scientists in two neutral European 
countries — Sweden and Switzerland. 
Thus the exchange of information among 
the various observatories of the world, 
essential to astronomical research, has 
not been brought to a full stop. 

While the United States was still neu- 
tral, this exchange was carried out by a 
committee of the American Astronomical 
Society, with Professor Bart J. Bok of 
Harvard as chairman. Through this 
committee important papers from many 
United States, British, and Canadian 
observatories were sent to scientists in 
Germany and German-occupied Euro- 
pean lands, while papers from these 
countries were made available to British 
and American researchers. Losses in 
transit were small, and censorship diffi- 
culties negligible. The Royal Astronom- 
ical Society in England obtained permis- 
sion from the British censors to send and 
receive material, and German and Italian 
astronomers received freely both British 
and American papers sent from Harvard. 
Similar arrangements are now being 
worked out with the American censors 
in regard to publications mailed under 
the auspices of the American committee. 

When the United States entered the 
war, it became impossible to send astro- 
nomical data to Axis and Axis-occupied 
countries. However, it has now been 
arranged to reach European astronomers 
through Dr. Brunner of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, and Dr. Lindblad in Sweden, who 
forward material to its destination. As 
long as these channels remain open, this 
international exchange of valuable scien- 
tific information can continue. 
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AUGUST SERVICES 
AT BEARDS HOLLOW 


Many of the newspapers of Eastern 
New York carried the following story 
about August services at Beards Hollow, 
Summit, Schoharie County, New York, 
in their issues of the first week in July: 

“Because of the gasoline and rubber 
shortage and the danger involved in 
getting gasoline to the eastern seaboard 
for essential uses, Rev. John van Schaick, 
Jr., and the authorities of the Beards 
Hollow church have announced that the 
usual services in August of each year 
will be suspended in the coming August. 
If conditions improve, one big homecom- 
ing service will be held on August 30, at 
which Dr. van Schaick will be the 
preacher. Dr. van Schaick made a 
statement as follows: 

““All of us interested in the summer 
services at the Beards Hollow church 
have been uncertain as to our duty in 
the matter of August services. As is well 
known, practically everybody in attend- 
ance at the services travels by automo- 
bile. Sometimes we have around a 
hundred cars. In a remote hamlet we 
had to buy a parking place to take care 
of them. 

“ “Now there are two ways of looking 
at the matter. 

“*1. Religion is more needed today 
than ever before. -There is a religious 
awakening. Under the stress of war 
people feel the need of Divine help. 
Even from the standpoint of winning 
the war, there is no question about the 
courage and faith that come from reli- 
gion. It is the greatest morale builder 
of all. In a great world crisis we must 
support the institutions of religion. 

““2. Gasoline for use on the eastern 
seaboard has come largely by tankers 
and repeatedly the brave men swimming 
for their lives have been trapped by 
burning oil on the surface of the ocean. 

““The rubber situation is worse than 
the gasoline situation, and the nation 
calls on us all to use our tires as little 
as possible. 

““Whether I am right or wrong in 
my views, my honest judgment is that 
nobody at present, no matter what kind 
of ration card he has or how much he 
is entitled to under the card, should use 
a quart more of gasoline than is abso- 
lutely necessary. There is a lot more to 
patriotism than hanging out flags. The 
church ought to make this clear. So 
Herrick or Etz will not drive up from 
Boston to preach for us, or Reamon drive 
from Syracuse or Lobdell from East 
Berne, or John Cole from Northern New 
York. If I can help any of the Schoharie 
County churches in the villages in Au- 
- gust I will do so freely, and if it seems 
right when the time comes, we shall all 


get together in Beards Hollow on August 
30. Nothing I have said should be con- 
strued to mean that I think it wrong 
for a man in Shutts Corners to drive to 
his church in the village. Maintaining 
churches is an essential thing. More 
essential than many realize. What I 
have said simply means that we do not 
think it necessary or right to encourage 
a wholesale use of cars for a phase of 
church work for which there are sub- 
stitutes.’ ” 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The eighth annual session will be at 
Warner, N. H., from August 15 to 22 
inclusive. 

In view of the uncertainties under 
which all leaders labor, even now it is 
not possible to guarantee the complete 
composition of the faculty. Additional 
members of the faculty, taken from 
universities and colleges, are to be an- 
nounced. 

There will be round tables on topics 
pertinent to the situation. Among other 
topics expected to be included in the 
round-table program are the Chinese, the 
future of Japan and India, chemistry in 
war and_ reconstruction, the Central 
Europe of the future, moral and mental 
reconstruction after the war, the danger 
of incompetent leaders. 

Recreational features at Warner are 
unimpaired. 

Train and bus services from Boston 
within two hours and a half bring mem- 
bers to the center of Warner. Hotel ac- 
commodations are flexible, at rates from 
fifteen dollars a week (room and board) 
upward, with average rates for the better 
rooms less than those at the seashore 
resorts. It*is very important that reser- 
vations be made early. Send applica- 
tions through the dean, I. W. A., Warner, 
N. H. Registration $2.00. 

The Book Exhibit and other special 
exhibitions have been arranged for. 
Other and more novel features may be 
expected if the registration warrants. 


Program of Round Tables 
Each Day at 3 P. M. 


Monday: Switzerland and the Main 
Issue of the World War. Comments 
upon the “Professor R” proposals. Prof. 
Theodore K. Steiger, leader. 

Tuesday: The Virility and Practicality 
of International Law; Violations to be 
Corrected. Prof. James Tryon, leader. 

Wednesday: Chemistry in War and in 
the Coming Peace. Alexander M. Black- 
burn (I. W. A.), leader. 

Thursday: India and the Far East. 
Charles Brooke Elliott (I. W. A.), 
leader. 

Friday: France: The Reasons for Its 
Defeat. Leaders to be announced. 


Saturday: Illustrative Aids to the 
Teaching and Understanding of Histori- 
cal Events. Leader to be announced. 


Evenings: Presentation of Topics 
7:45 P.M. 

Monday: Switzerland as a Model for 
National or International Government. 
Professor Steiger. 

Tuesday: Reconstruction After the 
War. Professor Tryon. 

Wednesday: Chemistry Brought Home 
to All of Us. Mr. Blackburn. 

Thursday: The Peoples of Africa (il- 
lustrated). Dr. Arthur I. Andrews. 

Friday: To be announced. 

Saturday: Advice on Illustrative Ma- 


terial. The Librarian and Faculty. 
Friday: International Festival at 
night. 


Mornings are free for conducted or 
nonconducted walks, hikes, climbs, ete. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


One of the features of the Institute of 
International Relations at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, August 8-15, will be the series 
of lectures by Dr. Victor A. Yakhontoff 
on “Russia and the Soviet Union.” The 
plan for his course is such that the lec- 
tures will give the needed information 
for understanding what is going on in 
Russia today, both in the actual fighting 
and in the social changes which are 
taking place. 

The lectures to be given each day, 
Monday through Friday, are as follows: 

Historical Background: The formation 
and growth of Russia; the struggle for 
independence; the Mongolian yoke; ex- 
pansion; retarded progress; revolutions; 
the new Russia. 

Geographical Sketch: Expanse and di- 
versity of the country; enormous natural 
resources; primitive agriculture and re- 
tarded industry; changes since the 1917 
revolution. 

The Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lies: How it is subdivided and governed; 
the 1936 Constitution; the Five-Year 
Plans. 

The Second World War and Russia: 
Why did Hitler attack?; why did the 
Russians retreat?; the present situation; 
the Far East; the United Nations; the 
organization of peace. 

American-Russian Relations: Cather- 
ine the Great; Nicholas II; the revolu- 
tion of 1917; present-day co-operation; 
future opportunities. ' 

Another feature of the Institute will 
be the return of R. H. Markham, special 
writer for the Christian Science Monitor, 
who made such a profound impression 
on the Institute last year. He will give 
special lectures over the week end of 
August 8 to 10. 
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_ LOCAL CHURCH QUOTAS PAID TO 


THE GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


In Tue Curistian Leaner for June 20 
there appeared a list of the local churches 
which had paid their quotas in full to 
the general church up to May 29, 1942. 
Below is an additional list of quotas 
paid up to July 20, 1942: 


Alabama: Brewton. 

Canada: Olinda, Ontario. 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Indiana: Oaklandon. 

Maine: Greene, South Paris, West 
Paris. 

Massachusetts: Dana (North) , Ever- 
ett, Haverhill (West), Marlboro, Pigeon 
Cove, Weymouth (First). 

_ New York: Canandaigua, Dolgeville, 
Edwards, Fairhaven, Hornell, Morris. 

Ohio: Eaton, Miami City, Sharon 
Center. 

Pennsylvania: _ Philadelphia 
siah) , Standing Stone. 


This makes a total of ninety-six 
churches which have paid in full. The 
fiscal year for the Universalist Church 
of America ends on August 31. Pay- 
ments on quota should be sent to 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, on or before that 
date. 
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NEW PARSONAGE 
AT WEST HARTFORD 


A seven-room brick residence at 15 
Middlefield Drive, West Hartford, Conn., 
has been purchased by the First Univer- 
salist Society of Hartford as a parsonage 
for its pastor, Rev. Stanley Manning, 
D.D. Dr. Manning and his family 
moved into the new home about July 15. 

The new parsonage replaces the one at 
43 North Beacon Street, which has been 
sold. The principal reason for the 
change was to bring the parsonage 
nearer to the church, and such a move 
has long been under consideration by 
the Society’s trustees. 

The new property includes a spacious 
lot and has a sun porch and facilities for 
the pastor’s study. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY AT PITTSFIELD 


On Saturday, June 27, the Pittsfield, 
Maine, celebration began with a supper 
at which E. N. Vickery acted as toast- 
master. A reception to Dr. and Mrs. 
Leroy W. Coons followed. 

At the Sunday morning service Dr. 
Coons preached an able sermon and Rev. 
Kenneth C. Hawkes of Waterville, state 
superintendent, Rev. Gordon C. Reardon 
of Dexter, Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham 
of Augusta, Rev. Arnold L. Simonson of 
Bangor, and the pastor, Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom, took part. 

At 1:30 there was an organ recital, 
and at 2 p. m. the service of rededication 
was held. Mr. Simonson preached a 
fitting sermon, and the clergymen assist- 
ing were Miss Hannah J. Powell of Wa- 
terville, Charles Johonnett of Palmyra, 
Gordon Newell of Guilford, Mr. Hawkes, 


Mrs. Folsom and Dr. Coons. Miss Ida 
M. Folsom, executive director of the 
Association of Universalist Women of 
Boston, also spoke briefly. The choir 
furnished reverent music for all the 
services. 

The motto of the celebration was 
“With tender memories of the past, with 
pride in the present and with reconsecra- 
tion for future service.” 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Over two dozen guests were present 
for the July 4th week end. The holiday 
began with a flag raising in front of the 
Quillen with fifty people saluting Old 
Glory and singing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” An inspiring talk on patriot- 
ism by Dr. Alfred C. Lane, a recitation 
by George Thurber of Salem, Mass., a 
patriotic anthem sung by Mrs. Dana 
Rouillard of Ottawa, Canada, supported 
by a chorus of young people, composed 
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a program in Rowland Hall in the eve- 
ning. Earle Dolphin played the piano 
for favorite patriotic songs. 

Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Melrose, 
Mass., preached on “Good and Bad Bar- 
gains” at the Sunday morning service. 
The worship was led by Dr. Isaac V. 
Lobdell of Attleboro, Mass. Mrs. Dana 
Rouillard sang, accompanied by Earle 
Dolphin of Lynn, Mass. Mr. Dolphin 
played violin selections, with Virginia 
Dunlap of Framingham, Mass., at the 
organ. George Thurber and Thorton 
Moore of Pittsfield, Maine, acted as 
ushers. Mr. Dolphin played recorded 
classical selections at Rowland Hall in 
the evening. 

Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon will be dean 
of the Family Fellowship Program from 
August 15 to 29. 

Frank Haseltine of Lawrence, Mass.. 
has given some books for the library 
in the Shinn Parlor. 

On Monday evening Mrs. Howard 
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Steere of Providence, R. I., presented 
her third annual mock wedding. The 
principals were Thornton Moore, Sara 
Cowan, R. F. Needham, Adele and Elsie 
Boltz, Jack Thiemann and Mrs. Doris 
White. 


STERLING CHURCH’S 
TWO-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


The First Parish Church (Unitarian) 
of Sterling, Mass., Rev. Rubens Rea 
Hadley, minister, celebrated its two- 
hundredth anniversary July 12 in con- 
nection with the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Worcester Conference of 
Unitarian, Congregational and _ other 
Christian Churches. The Federated 
Church of Sterling joined in the cele- 
bration. On the order of service were 
printed the names of forty-two men 
from this one parish who are in the 
army, navy and marine corps. 


THE ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE 
TO PORTAGEVILLE 


Following a custom established several 
years ago, our church at Perry, N. Y., 
abandoned its service for the day on a 
recent Sunday and in conjunction with 
the Hornell parish held a joint meeting 
in the old Portageville church, which 
celebrated its one-hundredth anniversary 
last year. 

Although Perry and Hornell sent the 
largest delegations, there were many 
others from Portageville, Nunda and 
Castile, making up a congregation that 
nearly filled the church. 

The Perry choir furnished the music, 
and the sermon was by Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, the state superintendent. 

At the close of the service a large 
number of those present proceeded to 
Letchworth Park, where a picnic dinner 
was enjoyed. 

The day was ideal, both from the 
standpoint of the service and_ the 
weather. One great disappointment was 
the illness of Rey. Julia M. Tobey, pas- 
tor of the Perry church, which kept her 
from being present. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


MAINE PREPARES FOR 
ANNUAL FALL SESSIONS 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Maine Universalist 
Convention it was voted to accept the 
invitation extended by the Church of 
Our Father (Universalist) in Rumford to 
hold the annual sessions in that church 
on September 20, 21 and 22. The pro- 
gram committees are: 

Maine Universalist Convention: Dr. 
Weston A. Cate, Auburn; Mrs. F. M. 
Vickerson, Portland; Clarence Coffin, 
West Paris. 

Association of Universalist Women: 
Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson, Bangor; Mrs. 
Weston A. Cate, Auburn; Mrs. Kenneth 
C. Hawkes, Waterville. 


Maine Universalist Sunday School As- 
sociation: Rev. Arnold L. Simonson, 
Bangor; Rev. O. Herbert McKenney, 
Machias; Miss Florence Buxton, Pitts- 
field. 

Laymen’s Fellowship: Lloyd Decker, 
Auburn; Chester Webbley, Auburn. 

The superintendent of churches for 
the state, Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, re- 
ported on his activities during the past 
four months, which meluded visits to 
churches in many parts of the state. 

On May 6, Gordon Newell, recently 
elected minister of the Guilford church, 
was received into membership of that 
body. Under Mr. Newell’s leadership 
the church at Sangerville has been re- 
opened for regular services and successful 
work with the children and young people 
is being carried on. 

Special summer services and visitation 
days have been arranged for Canton, 
Canton Point, Greene, Livermore (Sec- 
ond), North Jay, Readfield, Round 
Pond, Scarboro, Stockton Springs and 
Swanville. 

The church at Livermore Falls has 
been supplied for the past year by Rev. 
Howard A. Markley of Auburn and Rey. 
Will A. Kelley of Warren. On June 15, 
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Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
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Rey. Clarence Eaton concluded his in- 
terim pastorate at Gardiner. Each of 
these churches expects to call a minister 
in the fail. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. George H. Wood, who recently 
applied for appointment in the chaplains’ 
corps of the U. S. Naval Reserve, has 
been notified by the Medical Board of 
Review of Washington, D. C., that he 
did not meet the physical requirements 


‘of the navy. By unanimous vote of the 


parish, Mr. Wood will continue as minis- 
ter at Everett, Mass. 5 


Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D.D., has 
taken up his duties as minister of the 
John Raymond Memorial Church (Uni- 
versalist) of Scranton, Pa. His address 
is P. O. Box 201, Scranton. 


Rev. Phillips Endicott Osgood of 
Boston administered Episcopal commun- 
ion in our church at Annisquam Village, 
Mass., at 8 a.m., July 5, on invitation of 
Rev. Morris Reed Robinson, pastor of 
the church. 


Rev. J. Stewart Diem has accepted a 
call to the First Congregational Church 
of Hartford, Wis. His address is 633 
North 4th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rev. Hannah J. Powell is now at 114 
College Avenue, Waterville, Maine. 


Mrs. Arthur A. Blair has moved to 
Manchester, N. H., and is now at 295 
Merrimack Street. 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner, Margaret 
Winchester and Alice Harrison repre- 
sented Universalist Headquarters at 
Shakamak Institute. 


Miss Marjorie Leslie of the Massachu- 
setts Convention office spent her vaca- 


tion at Asbury Park, N. J. 


Miss Dorothy Thomas, office secretary 
of the Association of Universalist Women, 
spent one week of her vacation at Lewis- 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 


The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 
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ton, Maine, and the second week visit- 
ing Rev. and Mrs. Edgar R. Walker at 
Albion, N. Y. 


Miss Dora J. Brown, manager of the 
bookstore at Headquarters, spent a week 
of her vacation recently at home. 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner contrib- 
uted an interesting article to the Chris- 
tian Century for July 8 on “Tomorrow 


Will Not Bring Utopia.” 


Paul E. Herschel, Jr., a member of 
the board of trustees of the Universalist 
Church of America, has been called to 
service with the army. He was in the 
Officers’ Reserve for many years. He 
reported for duty at the Rock Island 
Arsenal, Rock Island, Il., July 22. 


SUMMER SUGGESTIONS 
(Continued from page 474) 


that made you want to go out into the 
world and help others? 


6. Imagine that Jesus is with you on 
a walk or sitting by the sea, and try to 
think what he would notice and _ talk 
about. 


7. Read over these Bible passages that 
are familiar to many people and discuss 
their meaning with your family: 


Matthew 5—Jesus speaking to his 
followers. ° 


John 14—Jesus speaking to his dis- 
ciples. 

I Corinthians 13—Paul’s letter to his 
friends at Corinth. 


Romans 12—Paul’s letter to the Chris- 
tians in Rome. 

Adapted from 

A Summer Book for the Family 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK 
September 27 - October 4 


In the next issue of Tue Curistian 
Leaver there will be an article on Reli- 
gious Education Week, explaining its 
purpose and suggesting ways in which 
the local church may observe it. This 
year Religious Education Week has more 
than local significance. It is one of the 
nation-wide observances of the United 
Christian Education Advance. 

“One of our problems is to get Chris- 
tian Fellowship out of the church build- 
ings, where it is so smugly housed, into 
the community where it is so desperately 
needed.” 


Obituary 


MRS. C. LEONARD BROWN 
Virginia H. (Simonds) Brown was born in 


_ Fitchburg, Mass., the daughter of Joseph Farwell 


and Annette Aurelia Simonds. She died in Boston, 
June 1, 1942, of pneumonia. She lived in Fitch- 
burg until her marriage on December 15, 1898, 
to C. Leonard Brown of Stoughton, Mass. 

In her early life she was active in the work 
of the Universalist churches in Fitchburg, Dor- 
chester and Somerville, Mass., and later in Wash- 
ington, D. C. She served for many years as a 
member either of the Massachusetts State Board 
or the National Board of the Women’s Missionary 


Society. She was active in the work of the 
D. A. R. and D. A. C. Societies in Washington, 
and a member of the National Genealogical So- 
ciety of Washington. 

Besides her husband, she is survived by two 
sisters, Mrs. Harry L. Whitney and Miss Mabel 
E. Simonds of Somerville, three nieces and five 
grand-nephews and grand-nieces. 

Funeral services were held June 4 at the 
funeral parlors of David Fudge and Son in Som- 
erville. Dr. George E. Huntley conducted the 
funeral service and also the commitment service 
at the grave in Evergreen Cemetery at Stoughton. 


MRS. T. C. DRULEY 


Dolly P. Druley, widow of Rev. T. C. Druley, 
died July 11 at her home in Milford, Ohio, in 
her eighty-fourth year. The funeral was from 
the Craver Funeral Home the following day. The 
body was cremated. A memorial service was held 
in the Belpre, Ohio, Universalist church, at 
which Rey. F. B. Bishop, D.D., officiated. Inter- 
ment was in the cemetery near Belpre. 

Mrs. Druley is survived by two daughters and 
a son, Miss Bertha M. Druley of Boston, Mass., 
Rev. Harriet E. Druley of Milford, Ohio, and 
ee W. P. Druley, U. S. N., San Diego, 

alif. 


MRS. H. P. WILCOX 


The Central Square, N. Y., Universalist church 
has lost one of its most devoted members by 
death—Mrs. Nell L. Wilcox. 

Mrs. Wilcox was born in Central Square, the 
daughter of Avery Teneyck and Emma A. Dygert 
Low. She was nearly seventy years of age. In 
1890, she married the late Dr. Hadwen P. Wilcox. 
For years she was the pianist and choir director 
of the Universalist church, and at one time had 
charge of a class in the Sunday school. Of late 
years she was the treasurer of the parish. 

Her beautiful home and garden were always 
open for church affairs, and visiting Universalist 
clergymen were always cordially received. 

Mrs. Wilcox was a charter member of the 
church, and she was for years a member and 
past matron of Elizabeth Caldwell Chapter No. 
141, O. E. S. 

Memorial services were held at her home Tues- 
day afternoon, July 14, by Rev. William J. Metz, 
her pastor. Interment was in the family plot in 
Hillside Cemetery in Central Square. 


Notices 


FERRY BEACH LADIES’ AID 
ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies’ Aid Association will be held at 
the Quillen, Saco, Maine, Friday, August 7, 
1942, at 2 p. m., for the receiving of reports, the 
election of officers and directors, and the transac- 
tion of any other business that may legally come 
before it. 

Mabel M. Carter, Secretary 


FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The sixth annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated 1936) will be held at the Quillen, 
Saco, Maine, Monday, August 3, 1942, at 1:45 
p. m., for the receiving of reports, the election 
of officers and one director for three years, and 
transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it. 

The Nominating Committee, acting under the 
new bylaw provisions, has reported its slate to 
the clerk of the corporation, who will ‘“‘furnish 
a ballot to any member entitled to vote on re- 
quest any time up to the business of election at 
the annual meeting.’”? Members not expecting 
to attend the meeting may secure a ballot from 
the assistant deputy clerk, Virginia Dunlap, The 
Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The annual session of the New Hampshire 
Universalist Convention will be held at the First 
Universalist Church in Manchester on September 
13 and 14, 1942, for the hearing of annual re- 
ports of the officers, the consideration of recom- 
mendations and resolutions, the election of offi- 


OLD LEADERS WANTED 


Rev. J. Richard Sneed of the First Method- 
ist Church of Shenandoah, Iowa, would like 
to get a file of The Christian Leader for the 
past five years. Anyone willing to give old 
numbers to Mr. Sneed will please advise him 
or the editor. 
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cers, and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before said meeting. 

On September 12, 13 and 14, the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship, the Sunday School Association, 
and the Association of Universalist Women will 
also hold their annual sessions. 

J. Wayne Haskell, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

During the Pennsylvania Convention year Rev. 
George A. Gay, Rev. A. Lynn Booth, D.D., and 
Rev. John E. Wood were transferred to the fel- 
lowship of the New York Universalist Convention. 

Rev. Isaiah J. Domas and Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy were received from the Massachusetts 
Convention. 

Thomas Butler was restored to the list of 
ministers in fellowship with the convention. 

Herbert E. Benton, Secretary 


THE NORTHOVER PRESS 


iy i Binders 


C 


Printers 


221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone KENmore 9321 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hil 


between New Court House and State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


Rooms with Running Water . $1.50-1.75 
Rooms with Bath. . . . . 2.25-2.50 


L. H. TORREY, President 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School] of Religion. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a-day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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In WAR or in PEACE This 


To help disseminate the ideals of religion in this present world, here 
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Work MUST Go On! 
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“Our religious press can be a guide and a beacon, a 
real tower of strength in this momentous struggle. 
It seems to me that it should come within the 
special province of the religious press to proclaim 
the strength that lies in spiritual things—a strength 
which no mere physical force can overcome and 
which, under God, we shall maintain in complete 


national unity.” 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt to the 
Associated Church Press, 1942 
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GIVE NOW TO THE CHRISTIAN 

LEADER SUSTAINING FUND SO 

THAT WE MAY KEEP ON DOING 
OUR PART. 


is my gift to the 1942-43 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


SUSTAINING FUND 


Mail to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


An insurance agent, writing a policy 
for a cowpuncher, asked if he had ever 
had any accidents. 

“No,” said the cowboy, then added, 
trying to be helpful, “A bronc kicked in 
a couple of my ribs and a rattlesnake bit 
me a couple of years ago.” 

“Well!” said the agent. “Don’t you 
call those accidents?” 

“No,” replied the knight of the brand- 
ing iron, “they done it a purpose.”—Grit. 


There lived in Nantucket some years 
ago an old-time whaler, Captain Coffin, 
who had had many thrilling adventures. 
Once he was harpooning a big sperm 
whale when the monster turned, crushed 
the boat and scattered the crew in the 
sea. For a moment the Captain was in 
the whale’s great jaws, but pulled him- 
self out and was rescued by his mates. 
“Captain Coffin,” said a friend, “what 
did you think when you found yourself 
in the whale’s jaws?” 

“What did I think?” replied the Cap- 
tain. “I thought he’d make one hundred 
barrels—and by the prophets, he did!” 
—Wall Street Journal. 

To the large publishing house came a 
manuscript with a note. The note was 
from a woman who requested that her 
story be read immediately. 

“T must have a decision very quickly,” 
she wrote, “because I have several other 
irons in the fire.” 

A few days later, her manuscript went 
back to her with the following message: - 

“We have read your story. Our advice 
is to put it alongside the irons.”—Hart- 
ford Courant. 


Voice (on the telephone): Is my hus- 
band in the club? 

Club Waiter: No, madam; I’m afraid 
he isn’t. 

“How do you know? I didn’t tell 
you my name.” 

“Husbands are never here, madam— 
especially those who are wanted on the 
*phone.”—Stray Stories. 


The vicar was appealing to members 
of his congregation to supply refresh- 
ments for the church social. “And now, 
please remember,” he ended, “what we 
want are not abstract promises, but con- 
crete cakes.”—Public Opinion. 


Pullman Passenger: Porter, what about 
these shoes? One’s black and one’s tan! 

Porter: Well, if it don’t beat all! Dis 
is de second time dat’s happened dis 
mawnin’.—Business Education World. 


Teacher: Rastus, why does Missouri 
stand at the head of the mule-raising 
business of this country? 

Little Rastus: I dunno, ’xactly. Must 
be ‘cause de other end am too danger- 
ous.—New Orleans Christian Advocate. 


